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N IVERSITY OF “LONDON 1._F ACULTY | 
TS.—The Annual Examination for the Degree of 

BAC HELOn OF Lea TS is appointe od to commence on MONDAY 
the 25th of MA ext. ‘The Certificates required must be trans- 
mitted to the Registrar fourteen days. ao ong the Examination 
begins. der of eo Sena 


RO" THM AN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, April 22, tee. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in eet OGY, the 
CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERATURE, and 
HISTORY, under the superintendence of the Principal, and 
Professors the Rev. T. G. Hall, R. W. Browne, and T. Dale, will 
be RE-OPENED on Tuesday, the 28th instant. 
The Classes for Private ) Earners 5 in Hebrew, he Oriental, 
and other Ef oreign Langu ges, will also be resumed 
CIVIL ENGINEERIN kc. — This department, under the 
superintendence of on oh Hell, Migoeteg. 2 Daniell, Wheat- 
stone, and Ansted, and Mr. Bradley, Mr. Cowper, Mr, J. 
Tennant, ak and 1 Mr. Castle, will be also re-opened on Tuesday, 
the 28th instan 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—The Classes will re-commence 


on Tuesday, the 28th instant. 
_ April 16, 1840, J. LONSDALE, Principal. _ 
LONDON. — 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


TERN A’ TIONAL LAW. 

PROFESSOR chi A.M.. will commence his COURSE 
of tT ECTURES on NT E RNATION: AL LAW, on MONDAY, 
4th May. The Course will consist of Twelve Lectures, which 
will be Yelivered at half-past 7 p.m. on Mondays and Thursdays. 


ee, 21. 
a HOMAS, Bg ta KEY, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
. C. ATKIN ISON, Secretary to the Council. 
2ist April, wean 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. | 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Masters. 
THOMAS H. KEY, M vY , Professor of Latin, University College. 
HAN MALDEN, N A-. Professor of Gree »k, University College. 
The JUNIOR ® SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for the next’Term on 
TU ESDAY. April 28th. The year is divided into three Terms: 
Fee for each ‘Term, 5/. Hours of attendance from a quarter past 
9 to three quarters ‘past 3. The subj jects taught without extra 
charge are, Reading; W. riting; the Properties of the most fami- 
liar Objects, Natural and Artificial; the English, Latin, preek, 
French, and German Jange ages; Ancient and Modern Histor 
Geography, both Physical and Political; Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping ;_ the — of Mathematics and of Natural Philoso- 
phy; and Dra 





a ontasen and Sarther particulats may be obt: nined at the 
Office of the Colleg: CHA ATKIN 


N, 
isth A me 1840. $3 kee to the { Souncil. 
N.B. r. Hardy, 32, Mornington-crescent, Hampstead-road; 
Mr. Yk 20, Upper Gower-street : and Mr. Behan, 16, 
“uston-square, receive Boarders. 


R. CARLYLE’S LECTURES on HEROES, 
B HERO-W: OnsHIR. and the HEROIC in HUMAN HIS. 
TORY. Six Lectures t ‘0 be delivered at 17, EpWARD-STREET, 
Portman-square, at 3o'clock p.M., on TUESDAY, May 5, and 
the succeeding Tuesdays and Frida s.—Lecture ‘4 ‘The Hero as 
Divinity 5 aacuees Il. As Prophet; Lecture III. As Poet; Lec- 
ture Priest ; Lecture V. As Man of Letters ; Lecture VI. 
As King. ae cbecription to the Course, One Guinea. —Syli: abuses 
and Tickets to be had of Mr. Fraser, Publisher, 215, Regent- 
street; and at the Lecture Room. 


IX LECTURES on EN GLIsH LITERA- 
t) TURE, from the Earliest Period to the End of the Isth 
Century, will be — at the MARY [EBON E LI’ TERARY 
INSTITUTION, DWARD-STREET, Portman-square, by. 
T. B. BROW NE, iy fof pettiaston), Author of * Thoughts of 
the Times,’ on THU AY, May 7, May 14, May 21, May 28, 
June 4, and June 11. st se rock precisely. —Syliabus and Tickets 
to be “Lea of Mr. Bain, Bookseller, 1, Haymarket; of Messrs. 
Hatehard, Piccadilly ; and at the Lecture-room.—Tickets for 
the Course, One Guinea; Single Ticket, 5s. 


HE newly-invented IRISCOPE, made with the 
Breath. —This beautiful Experiment of Dr. Reade’s, so in- 
teresting to Science, is to be seen at Mr. Cary’s, Optician, No. 181, 
and. Box, Mirror, Tubes, and Directions for Use.—Also the 
PERMANENT SOAP FILM, as shown at the British Associa- 
tion, Liverpool. 


HE DAGUERRE SOTY PE; or, NATURE 
DELINEATED by HERSELF. _—Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert having been graciously pleased to purchase some Spe- 
cimens produ by the Daguerréotype, and to express their 
highest admiration | of Nii wonderful discov ery, water such high 
recommendation UDET & HOUGHTON 

















TRITING, ARITHMETIC, BOOK- KE EP- 
ING, pag —Persons of any age, however bad their 
Writing, may ata trifling outlay. in EIGHT LESSONS, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, 
adapted either to Mercantile or Professional parenite to he 
counting-house or private correspondence. — ARITHMETIC 
taught on a method requiring only on one-third, the time and | men- 
tal ‘Jabour usually requisite.—B¢ ->ING by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, as practised in the prince ao ten | Geckiog 
and Merchants’ Offices; and SHORT-HAND, with all the Ab- 
breviations used by the Reporters. —For particulars apply to Mr. 
SMART, at the Institution, No. 7, New-street, Covent-garden, 
leading to St. Martin's-lane. 
.B. Lessons (privately, if preferred,) one hour each, at the 
Pupil’ Ss own convenience 


NOVERNESS ES and ‘TEACHERS.—Mons. F. 
DE PORQUET, Author of ‘Le. Trésor de 1'’Ecolier 
Frangais; or, the Art of Turning English into French at Sight,’ 
informs those who are averse to the medium of agents, that pe 
keeps a LIST of clever TEACHERS and excellent GOVEI 
ESSES. Attendance from 10till 4 daily. aol letters, post a 
stating qualifications required, attended to 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent- garden. 


TO THE CONSUMPTIVE AND SCROFULOUS. 
MARRIED PHYSICIAN of many years’ 


practice, residing within 25 miles of London, ina healthy 
Sato. is willing to receive into his house an Invalid, or one 
or two chi ldren, who may require constant attention in good 
air,and who are threatened with Consumption, or are suffering 
from Scrofula. Many cases have been effectually cured. Most 
respectable references will be given and expected. If any of 
superior rank require the above attention, they may be accom- 
modated with a very comfortable drawing-room and suitable 
bed-room. Address 4 A. B., No. 7, Somerset-street, Portman-square. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. souTeeAT E, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
EDNESDAY, April 29, 
N Extensive Collection of BOOKSin QUIRES 
and BOARDS, COPPERPLATES, COPYRIGHTS, &c. 

including Copies of Nash’s Ilustrations of Her Majesty's Palace 

at Brighton, highly coloured and mounted on card paper, in imita- 

tion of the original drawings—Smith’s Antiquities of W estminster, 

330 plates—Smith" s Cries of London, 31 plate »s —Cottingham's 

Henry the 7th’s Chapel— Masical Library, 7_ vols. — Smith's 

Wealth of Nations, 4 vol ohnson's Pearl Dictionary—C Yol- 

man's Poetical Works. —English Classics—Hall’s Frag- 

ments of Voyages and T a a “% Fonoened Seute wv ocsonasty s 

Yarrow. Revisited, — the Entire 

Remaining Stock of of MITPORD' 3 MaISTORY nity GREECE, 

oat ted by Lorp Repespae, with Chronological Notes by 

J. KinG, Esq. in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo.; and numerous other 
Popul: ar Works. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE SAL 
A Collection of ANTIQUE CURIOSITIES, 

Egyptian, Etruscan, Roman, British, Gothic—Fine Carved Boxes 
—Ancient Seals—C asts—C: arvings — Miniatures — Portraits—An- 
tique Busts—Stained Glass—Very fine Vases—Ancient Armour— 
Pictures—Numerous Articles of Virti, &c.—Catalogues nearly 
ready. 

*.* Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, 
Offic eF Furniture, &e. 


THE BEAUTIFUL DRAWLNGS OF TILE MUSEE ROYAL, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, a theis Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, May 25, at 1 precisely, 

NE HUNDRED and F NPT E SN BEAU- 
TIFUL FINISHED DRAWINGS, by distinguished French 
Artists, from the original Pictures and Statues in the Louvre, 

made for that magnificent work, 
THE MUSEE ROYAL. 
The orizinal proprietors of which work expended the sum of 
two millions of francs upon the execution of these drawings, by 
the most distinguished Artists of the period, from the celebrated 
works of the Italian. French, Flemish, and Dutch Painters, and 
from the Antique Statues, which adorn the Gallery of the Louvre. 
May be be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


a PRINCB ALBER 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for May, con- 
tains Acts 1 to30f The Roman Brother, a T ragedy, by 
. Heraud, Esq., dedicated, by special permission, to 
1.R.H. Prince Albert—The Progress of Dramatic Reform— 
Revelations of Free Masonry_-T he Quarterly Review and Social- 
ism—and a great variety of other Artic 
Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper; and all other Booksellers. 





























that they have on hand Sale a mea of Seautital Spe- 
cimens, representing Views of Paris, Rome, and other Cities, 
their Public Buildings, Bridges, Fountains, wry Monuments ; 

also Landscapes, Portraits from Nature, &c., rices varying 
from One to mo Guineas and upwards, senesting to the perfec- 
tion of the proo 

N.B.—The Das uerréotype being protected in this country by 
her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, all apparatus and peeofs, 
not bearing the above names, are infringements of the Patent 
right, and their owners will be liable to actions for damages. 

Direction—Claudet & Houghton, 89, High Holborn. 


‘OUTH METROPOLITAN CEMETERY, 

Norwood, Surrey, incorporated by stat. 6 and 7 William IV. 
c. 129. —Oflice, 70, King William-street, City.— This Cemetery 
comprises 40 acres of land, and two elegant chapels, each wit 
cloisters, and an extensive range of catacombs, one of which 
and about two-thirds of the ground is consecrated by the Bishop 
of the diocese, and the other.with the remainder of the ground 
is reserved for the use of Dissenters, according to their own 
rites. A clergyman and a Dissenting minister bave been ap- 
pointed by the U OmPEny. _ parties may bring their own cler- 
gyman or minister. larges are moderate, and have given 
general satisfaction. re thos of every interment is kept, and 
is by the Act valid evidence. No fees are payable to any parish. 
The Cemetery is open from nine o'clock until sunset. Coaches 
from all parts of London, and by the Croydon Railway, setting 
down at the Anerley Bridge Station, which is within a short dis- 
tance. LE particular may be obtained at the Company’s 

Office nas der of the Directors, 

GR {ith THOMAS, Clerk of the Company and Registrar. 











OURT AND LADY’S MAGAZINE: May, 
(to be published April 30.) Splendidly coloured Full- 
hana and authentic Portrait of Christine of Pisa, born 1363 
(No. 86 of the Historical Series)—Plates of Fashions, two figures, 
Paris, April. 19; four, Paris, April 26; two, Paris, May 3—|. Me- 
moir of C hristine of we isa—2. i. Monks of Figueras—3. Mathews 
and the last of Mr The Birthday of the Empress- 
Queen Maria Fatt —5. The Maiden’ and the Guillotine— 
6. A Legend of Peter the Cruel, anno 1356, by M. Alex. Dumas— 
Volunteer Invasion of China’ by 7 Army of Women—8 > 
contre on Mount Etna, &c. &e.— » Her Majesty's Theatre : 
Beatrice di ‘T'enda; Lucia di etd he a s Gazette 
—Reviews—Paris Monthly Fashion Letter. 
Dobbs & Co. 11, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn; and all Book- 


seller rs. —Annual Subse ription, 2 guineas, | 
OLDERING WITHOUT SOLDER. — The 
MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE of Saturday, No. 872, will con- 
tain a full and authentic Description (with Engravings) of Riche- 
mont’s Process of Autogenous Soldering, which obtained a Gold 
Medal at the last French National Exhibition of Arts and Manu- 
factures, and has been patented in this country by M. Delbruck. 
Extract from Report of Messrs. Thenard, Gay Lussac, D’ Arcet, &c. 
“We consider M. Richemont’s invention of the highest i im- 
portance: itis applicable to many branches of industry; its 
efficiency, too, has been not only established by experiment, 
but is evidenced by the fact of most of our eminent manufac- 
turers and tradesmen having taken out licences for the use of it.’ 
Mechanics’ Magazine Office, 166, Fleet-street ; and to be had 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


given age, suc 





» r \s 
NHE COLONIAL MAGAZINE for May, No.5, 
contains :—1. ‘True Policy of England—2. New Seskend— 
3. Commerce and Civilization of Eastern Africa—4. State of 
eo and of Crime in New outh Ww ales, by Judge Burton— 
steel History of Upper Canada—6. Van Diemen's Lan 
The History and present State of Commerce in Live — 
8. » ‘ast and present Feate of the Russian Nav 7~Colonial lntelli- 
wonce— Hegre aphy; &c. 
N.B. Vol. I. of this“ Le useful work" is now ready, contain- 
ing the first four Numbers, bound in cloth, 10s. 6a. 
isher, Son, & Co. Newgate-street, London. 


AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 
and SUPPLEMENT, New and Improved Edition, edited 

= JOHN JORMSTORE, —Part I. price i7s. 6d. is now ready. 
rospectuses ma e had of any Bookseller, or of the Pub- 
lishers, ‘Wale T it, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


London 
N YTHOLOGY of ALL NATIONS, adapted 
to % Biblical, Classical, and General Reader, but more 
cone oy § ‘or the use of Schools anc oung Persons. By 
SORGE Fé RABB, M.A. » of Magdalen College, Oxford, ‘Author 
of ‘En lish Synonymes,” Re. , with beautiful Engravings, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth. Price: 
ow ready, NEW : DITIONS of PINNOCK'S 
History of England made Easy, 55 Engravings. 2s.6d. 
Geography made Easy,37 Maps and 68 Costumes, 2s. 
Astronomy made Easy, 18 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 


English Grammar made Easy, 9 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 

J. W. Southgate, No. 22, Fleet-street ; and a ooksellers. 

FUTURE AND EXISTING CHIL 
AMILY ENDOWM ENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNU ry OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. CAPITAL, 500,001, 
George Alfred Muskett, aoe. M.P. Chairman. 
illiam Butterworth Bayl ey. Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
of his future Children, however numerous, a specific sam on 
attaining any given age 

EXAMPLE :—Wife aged 21—8/. 18s. 6d. Annual Premium for 22 
years: or, 134/. 1s. 8¢. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
attaining 21 years of age to 100/. 

Life Assurances and Annuities effected on advantageous terms 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE ¢ OMPANY, 

8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 
Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, 

William Cory, Esq. ‘ Henry Lawson, Esq. ones 

William Davis, Esq. James Row, Esq. 

Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. Thom mpson ‘Smyth, Esq. 

William Gunston, Esq. Frederick I’, » Esq. 

Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson, E. — eC. S. George Whitehead Esq. 

Auditors.—George Pea + Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscoiigh ilkinson, Esq. 
ical Officers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M. D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Recon’ 115, Leadenhall-street, City, 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; whic’ 
will be foun advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
iberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium for WOl. payable durin, 
| First five |Second five, Third five |Fourth five Romeiader 
Age.| Years. i | eurs. Years. a f Lif 
15 0 41 35 | £1 
1 3 8 7 1 


25 
Lay 2 | 2 








TO PARENTS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS, 








7 
MoS 
35 } 5 6 
45 (| 248 Bs. 
ne, order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 


HE ALFRED HOME and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE and MUTUAL ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
51, Old Broad-street, London. 
Directors. 

G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. , Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H, 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. Sir David Scott, Bart. 
Geo. Frederick Dic keen. Esq. | Robert Scott, 
Cc partes Heaton Ellis, E al Ernest A. Hehe Esq. 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, M Mater Tull 
Joseph Jellicoe, Esq. nur Willis, E 
Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. The Hon. Eliot T Yorke, M.P. 
Trustees—Sir David Scott, Bart. | J. Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 

Granville Sharp, Arthur Willis, Esq. 
Auditors—Edgar Corrie, Esq. d, _D. Walford, 

David Powell, Esq dd, pony 

Secretary—Anthony andor Esq. 
Advantages of this Association. 

An ample subscribed capital. 

Assurers admitted to the same rights as the —— “epee 

Four-fifths of the profits divided every five 

Advances made to the assured, on giving euity for future 
premiums and interest. 

An important and peculiar feature in this Association is, that 
the assurers may reside in any part of the globe, either by pay- 
ing an extra premium, or, at their option, by an arrangement for 
a stipulated deduction from the sum assured in case of death 
abroad, but for Europe, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the British, possessions in North America, no extra premium or 
deduction is incurred. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half- 
yearly, or annually 

Policies may be a payable on the Assured attaining any 

as 55, 60, or 65, or on death previously, 
ANNUITY BRANCH. 
In addition to the following advantageous scale of rates, four- 
fifths of the profits are divided among the annuitants every three 
years by way of bonus. 


Table exhibiting the Rates of Annuities payable Half-yearly. 
Age | Annuity. | Age | Annuity. | Age| Annuity. 
ue | gene's | Ao | 203s | “oss 

25 546 45 641 65 1017 4 

30 5 911 50 7 710 70 13 110 

35 516 1 | 5S 848] 80 2290 
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HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
ed by Actof Parliament euehiiie’ ot YORK, 1824, em- 
aoe ct of Parliament.— ‘apit 
v4 e p.of York , Sir Sing Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
The | e Marquis of Londonderry) Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. 
a Fitzwilliam Sir W. B. Cooke, art. 
Sit W. A. Ingilby, Bert, 

Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M -?. 
The Archdeacon of Yo 

Archdeacon of the East Riding 
.\ he Archdeac os of Cleveland 
G. F. Barlow, Esq. 

— Robert Cracroft, {sq. 
Lord Hotham, M.P Robert Denison, Esq. 
rd Howden, G.C.B. K.C. | P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Lord Wenlock Martin Stapylton, Esq. 
Sir E. M. 2 Srasone, Bart. G. L. Thompson, i's 
Hon, E. R. Petre Marmaduke “Wail 1, Esq. 
Actuary a Secretary—Mr. 

The Terms of this Company for Cit Xi INSU RANGES will be 
found on comparison to be owest which can be taken with 
safety, and particularly for FEM REE LIVES, the lowest charged 
Tab any Oflice in the Kingdom.—The following e xtracts from the 

‘ables (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the ater 

ediate Ages, may be had on application at the Office in York 
or any of the Agents.) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 100/., payable on yr decease of 


pr Pe 








LE. 
Age next Premiums for | Premiums for 
Bisthdey. One Year. 
1 


Premiums for 
Seven Years. Whole Life. 

017 4 £018 4 £iu4 
40 112 8 116 2 219 9 
60 310 9 480 660 
75 916 0 | 1110 6 13°44 

A FEMALE, 

20 £017 2 | £018 4 £1 
40 15 6 j 193 2 
60 218 0 | 393 j 
13°17 1510 0 15 


60 
Table of Premiums aan ¥- for a fired number of years only. 
BE. 


Annual Pre- Annual Pre- | Annual Pre- 
miums payable | miums payable | miums payable 
fe 


for 10 Years only. 7 Bes urs only. for20 Ye: are only. 
£479 43 £2 


Age next 
— 


Prd = 12 
50 51 0 
A FEMALE. 
20 0 £3 1 £2 9 
40 3 8 4 310 39 
2 47 





530 
Table of Premiums sepals on a Seven Years’ ascending Scale, 
MALE, 


ext Annual Pree Annual Pre: Anoual pane. 

miums ayable miums paya ble | payable for re- 

Birthday. fir , + 7 7 Wears, mere 7 Years. sale ‘a Life. 
20 j 4 : 


40 ae H 3 31 4 

50 326 319 3 12 0 
A FEMALE. 

20 £1 40 £196 £116 8 

40 16 10 270 . 82 

50 3 ll 3 3.4 6 90 

Premiums payable on a §$ Sone | Years’ descending to 
A 4 


Age next | Annual Pre; Annual Pre- Annual Prems. 

miums payable | miums payable | payable for re- 

Birthday. | “firs st7 Years. | second? ‘Years. mainder of Life. 
20 


40 6 219 
50 41 
A FEMALR, 
20 | £iit 
40 212 
50 313 
Insurances of the following description may also be effected 
at this pg viz.: On the First Death of Two Lives; on the 
Longest of ‘Two Liv es; on _ — Death st pas Lives ;on the 
Longest of ‘Taree, Lives ; 0 Decease Ine Lire before 
another. ANNUITIES xn “REV ERSIONS PURCHASED 


ANNUITIES GRAN 

. re effected by this Company at the most 
Moderate Rates for every description of Property. FARMING 

STOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause. 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth ne attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to te ma 
Mr. W. L. NE Ww MAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


=! F. VINCENT’S NEW WORK, 
ow ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
RUNDEL: a Tale of the French Revolution. 
By Sir F. VINCENT, Bart. 

* We can confidently recommend this book as the is 4 his- 
torical novel that has proceeded from the press sir 9 
Bulwer withdrew—we trust temporarily—irom this ios of com- 
position.”"— Examiner. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


RUBENS, 
Now ready, in one volum 


ETER PAUL RUBENS, 
HIS LIFE AND GENIUS 


pyenetated from the German of Dr. AAGEN, Author of 
‘Art and Artists in England,’ by R¢ SBE RT R. NOEL, Esq. 
Edited by Mrs. JAMESON. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS, 
Just published, in 8vo. (pp. 88), with Woodcuts, price 2s. 
BRIE F DESCRIPTION of the VARIOUS 
PLANS that base meen propose d for SUPPLYING the 
ME rrRoPOL Is with PURE WATER.—Also, a Short Account 
of the different Water C smd 8 thatnow supply London, with 
particulars of their Income, Expenditure, and Present State— 
Of different Modes of F iitration, with descriptive Woodcuts—On 
the Supply from Artesian We lls—Recent Speech of the = argue 
of We stminster on Metropolis Water Supply; &c. &c 
London: J. Weale, 59, High Ealborn 5 ; M. Taylor, 1, We elling- 
ton-street; H. Hoope r, Pall 3 1; Hebert, 88, Chez upside; 3 and 
to be had of all Booksellers and Papitshe TS. 














Just published, complete i ” 3 Sag Sv. (to be had — 


EMOIRS of a PRISON ER of STATE, 
the FORTRESS of SPIEL JBER G. By ALEX NDEI 
QRDRYANE, Fellow- ity NT CONF AL ONIERE 
With an Apps } e Companion. of 
SIL v 10 PULLICO. ‘Transl: nted by i ‘ORTUN ATO PRANDI. 
“One of the most, extraordinary and exciting narratives of 
persecution and suffering in the annals of the ancient or the 
modern world.""— Atlas. 
“No subject can be supposed more to excite the imagination 
and to interest the heart than this.’’—Court Journal. 
e work is sure to find its way into every hand before 
long.” —Observer 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-strect, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


R. BURKE'S EXTINCT PEERAGE, 


compeicing, for for the first time, the Extinct Peerages of 
ND AND IRELAND, 
= 


YOW READY, 
In one large vol. 8vo. of 800 pages, with an eubiasened Title- 
pase e, Portrait, &c. price 28s. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, VOL, Il. 
On the Ist of May willbe e published, agree. price 10s. 6d. bound 


h 

RACTICAL MEDICINE; being the 
SECOND VOLUME of the LIBRARY of MEDICINE, 
Comprising a_ series of al Dissertations, savaged and 

Edited by ALE KANDER TWLEDIE. ALD 
Vol. III. will be ready with the Magazines for June, er the 

subsequent volumes monthly 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
written by Himself ; with a Selection from his 
Correspondence. Edited by his Sons. 3 vols. 
Murray. 


Tus work is what it ought to be—simply, the 
most thoroughly honest that has been put forth of 
late years from the English press. Nothing so easy 
for the editors as to have concocted a taking and 
puffing life of Sir S. Romilly, and under colour 
of doing his memory honour, to have aimed at 
a literary reputation for themselves. Nothing 
so natural as that the sons of this great and good 
man should have entertained an overweening 
estimate of his merits, and have indulged in the 
melancholy satisfaction of erecting an altar to 
his divinity. But they have formed a juster 
idea of their duty, both to themselves and 
to their parent; and the result is a fuller and 
more conclusive demonstration of the rare and 
splendid virtues of that parent—a more faithful 
portraiture of his beautifully simple and single- 
hearted character, to which no descriptions could 
have done justice, and which to be known and 
understood must have been seen, as it is exhibited 
in these pages,—in action. But if the design of 
the editors was to compose a work in perfect 
keeping with the spotless and elevated morality 
of its subject, they have thereby also succeeded 
in producing a narrative singularly touching and 
striking, and in compiling a more amusing mis- 
cellany of anecdote and contemporary illustration, 
than they could have put together by any other 
method. 

The Life of Sir Samuel Romilly was a deside- 
ratum in modern literature. We speak not 
merely of the part which he played in a very 
stirring epoch, and of his influence in forming 
and reforming the opinions of his times: we 
look further, to the good to be derived from an 
exhibition both of the man and the statesman, 
and to the lamentable paucity of such lights for 
kindling a virtuous enthusiasm in the rising 
generation, in an age of singular moral darkness 
and benighted selfishness. When philosophy is 
silent, it is to example alone that a nation can 
look for the developement of anything beyond 
conventional morality ; and rarely has any age 
produced a more edifying example of native inte- 
grity, governed and directed by a more enlarged 
and penetrating estimate of the consequences 
and bearings of conduct, and of the boundaries 
of right and wrong. Such an example cannot 
be wholly barren; and we confidently predict 
that the perusal of these volumes will not only 
strengthen the generous impulses of many a 
youthful aspirant for life’s brightest honours, but 
will beget in them a desire for better ethical no- 
tions, than are now current in schools, universi- 
ties, or the commerce of society. 

To the speculative philosopher, the life of Sir 
Samuel Romilly must possess a special attraction. 
It presents an instance of a remarkable tempera- 
ment in unwonted purity, which may be called 
the religious. Its leading peculiarities are warm 
and delicate affections, an instinctive perception 
and love of order, beauty, and goodness, and a 
consequent yearning to embody these principles 
in an intelligent and all-pervading cause, the 
guarantee for their prevalence, and an object of 
grateful adoration. ‘These ideas, and these feel- 
ings, presided over and characterized the whole 
of Romilly’s life. ‘They are prominent in his 
earliest infancy, and they are conspicuous to the 
end, above all the infiuences of legal and par- 
liamentary corruption, or of the world’s seduc- 
tions. Descended from a French Protestant, 
expatriated on the revocation of the Edict of 





Nantes, there can be little doubt that Sir Samuel 
derived this temperament as an hereditary legacy 
—the greatest and the best that an ancestor can 
bestow; for it is found, in many particulars, 
conspicuous in the more limited sphere of Sir 
Samuel's immediate parent, and it seems to have 
shone with a similar lustre in the other descen- 
dants of the common stock. 

It should seem, however, that nothing belong- 
ing to mortals is capable of yielding unmixed 
good; and to this constitutional organization, 
(the foundation of so much excellence,) we may 
trace that susceptibility to melancholy impres- 
sions, that liability to doubt and distrust of self, 
that incapacity to resist ‘the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune,” which presided over the 
melancholy termination of a prosperous career. 
Of this fatal tendency to imaginative self-inflic- 
tions, we have a striking instance in the following 
confessions :— 

“Tt is commonly said to be the happy privilege 
of youth to feel no misfortunes but the present, to be 
careless of the future, and forgetful of the past. That 
happy privilege I cannot recollect having ever en- 
joyed. In my earliest infancy, my imagination was 
alarmed and my fears awakened by stories of devils, 
witches, and apparitions; and they had a much 
greater effect upon me than is even usual with 
children ; at least I judge so, from their effect being 
of a more than usual duration. The images of terror, 
with which those tales abound, infested my imagina- 
tion very long after I had discarded all belief in the 
tales themselves, and in the notions on which they 
are built ; and even now, although I have been ac- 
customed for many years to pass my evenings and 
my nights in solitude, and without even a servant 
sleeping in my chambers, I must, with some shame, 
confess that they are sometimes very unwelcome in- 
truders upon my thoughts. * * But it was not merely 
such extravagant stories that disturbed my peace ; as 
dreadful an impression was made on me by relations 
of murders and acts of cruelty. The prints which I 
found in the lives of the martyrs and the Newgate 
Calendar, have cost me many sleepless nights. My 
dreams too were disturbed by the hideous images 
which haunted my imagination by day. I thought 
myself present at executions, murders, and scenes of 
blood ; and I have often lain in bed agitated by my 
terrors, equally afraid of remaining awake in the 
dark, and of falling asleep to encounter the horrors 
of my dreams. Often have I in my evening prayers 
to God besought him, with the utmost fervour, to 
suffer me to pass the night undisturbed by horrid 
dreams. I had other apprehensions, and some of a 
kind which are commonly reserved for maturer years. 
I was oppressed with a constant terror of death, not 
indeed for myself, but for my father, whose life was 
certainly much dearer to me than my own. I never 
looked on his countenance, on which care and aftlic- 
tion had deeply imprinted premature marks of old 
age, without reflecting that there could not be many 
years of his excellent life still to come. If he re- 
turned home later than usual, though but half an 
hour, a thousand accidents presented themselves to 
my mind; and, when put to bed, I Jay sleepless and 
in the most tormenting anxiety till I heard him 
knock. * * So far, indeed, was I from endeavouring 
to overcome this weakness, that I willingly en- 
couraged it, from a strange idea which I had con- 
ceived, that by dreading misfortunes I prevented 
them, and that the calamity which I feared would, 
whenever it happened, come upon me quite unawares. 
I took a pleasure therefore in indulging my terrors, 
and reproached myself if ever I felt a moment of 
security.” 

Another aspect of the same morbid predisposi- 
tion is exhibited in the narrator's reflection on a 
sudden access of good fortune, which befell the 
family in the shape of a legacy. This pecuniary 
relief enabled young Romilly to embark in the 
higher department of legal study, and to cultivate 
more thoroughly his taste for literature. Yet, 
in narrating the event, the autobiographer’s ideas 
flow in a melancholy direction :— 

“The whole property bequeathed to us amounted 





together to about 14,000/. or 15,0007. Blessed be 
his memory for it! But for this legacy, the portion 
of my life which is already past must have been spent 
in a manner the most irksome and painful, and my 
present condition would probably have been wretched 
and desperate. I should have engaged in business ; 
I should probably have failed of success in it; and 
I should at this moment have been without fortune, 
without credit, and without the means of acquiring 
either, and, what would have been most painful to 
me, my nearest relations would have been without 
resources.” 

Nor are these instances rare; again and again 
we find the recurrence to forecastings of unbear- 
able evil, doubts of his own capacities for given 
contingencies, and a shrinking sensibility from 
the many evils, that might attack him on the 
side of his affections. 

The workings of this temperament, whether 
for good or for evil, were more favoured than 
opposed by the accidents of Romilly’s early life. 
Self-educated, he was brought up in the bosom 
of a generous, loving, and simply virtuous family ; 
without those opportunities for the affections to 
cool and the heart to harden, which are afforded 
by a public school, where the native expansive- 
ness of youth is thrown back upon itself, and 
where the feeling and the confiding child soon 
learns that among five hundred of his species, he 
is morally alone as in a desert. Neither did 
young Romilly experience any of those early 
lessons of sensual pleasure, of worldly ambition, 
and of lax morality, imported into such schools 
from the paternal mansions of wealthy and aris- 
tocratic scholars; and rarely have good native 
dispositions found ampler scope for strengthen- 
ing themselves without resistance, and without 
distraction, than in the early years of his domestic 
existence. 

But it is time that we should give some account 
of the contents of these volumes. The ‘ Memoirs’ 
consist of two short autobiographical narratives 
of the author’s earlier years, from 1757 to 1789; 
the former bearing date 1796, the latter 1813. 
With the exception of two passages, both parts 
have been published entire.” These are illus- 
trated by a correspondence with his brother-in- 
law, the father of the present learned and esti- 
mable Dr. Roget. From 1789 to 1806, no record 
of Sir Samuel’s life is in existence; but the 
hiatus is supplied (and efficiently supplied) by 
his own and his correspondents’ letters. These 
are followed by a diary of a journey to Paris, 
and a short memorandum concerning one passage 
in the author’s professional progress, and the offer 
of a seat in parliament. But by far the longest 
and most valuable document, is Sir Samuel’s 
journal of his own parliamentary career, from 
1806 to 1818, teeming with instructive and amus- 
ing details: and lastly, we have four unfinished 
papers, called by the editors ‘ Letters to C,’ but 
which are styled by Romilly himself ‘ Observa- 
tions on his situation in life and future prospects, 
in the course of which he indulged himself in 
passing in review some projects for the public 
benefit,’—a singular monument of the extent 
and profundity of the author's inquiries into legal 
abuses, and of the solemn and comprehensive 
opinions he entertained of the duties of the judi- 
cial office. 

It must be obvious, from this summary, that 
the biography is not exclusively subjective ; it 
embraces a multiplicity of curious details of 
contemporary history, from the Riots of London, 
in the year 1780, to the termination of the par- 
liamentary diary, including abundant anecdotes 
of the men who figured in the eventful era of 
the French revolution, both at home and abroad. 
It must also be evident, from the very nature 
of these papers, that a fairer and more illustra- 
tive picture of the man could not be given: in 
the products of his own mind, and the testimonies 
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of his most intimate correspondents, we have re- 
produced the very man himself. In his opinions, 
recorded at the moment of their formation, and 
sanctioned by his retaining their record uncan- 
celled to the last, we have the best testimony of 
his character and designs. It has been often 
said, that we have nothing to do but set a man 
talking, and he will soon betray his real cha- 
racter; but these volumes are either self-com- 
munings, or conversations on paper, dictated in 
the unbounded confidence of virtuous friendship. 


Sir Samuel Romilly was born in 1757, the 
son of a working jeweller. His great-grandfather 
was a landed proprietor of the south of France, 
in easy circumstances, who, during the religious 
persecutions of Louis XIV., preferred (in the 
language of a witty Irish Catholic) “ confiding his 
soul to God’s mercy, rather than trusting his 
estate to the forbearance of the governing party.” 
His son, however, more harassed, or more con- 
scientious, abandoned family and fortune to em- 
brace poverty and religious liberty in Geneva. 
Assisted by his father with secret remittances, 
he came to London, set up in business as a wax 
bleacher, and married the daughter of another 
French refugee. At the father’s death, however, 
(the next Catholic heir succeeding to the estate, 
to the exclusion of the natural successor, as the 
Protestant afterwards did, by a like iniquitous 
law, in Ireland,) difficulties multiplied around 
the struggling emigrant. “ Bankruptcy and 
poverty were the consequences;” and the child 
of persecution died of a broken heart, leaving a 
widow, and eight sons and daughters, mostly 
unprovided for. 

Of four brothers, Sir Samuel's father was the 
youngest. Marrying the sister of a fellow ap- 
prentice, he set up in business as a jeweller—at 
first, apparently on the narrowest scale. The 
picture which the son has left of his father’s 
character, and of the interior of his home, is very 
striking :— 

“ All my father’s favourite amusements were such 
as his home only could afford him. He was fond of 
yeading, and he had formed for himself a small, but 
a tolerably well-chosen, library. He was an admirer 
of the fine arts, but pictures being too costly for his 
purchase, he limited himself to prints—Ile took 
pleasure in gardening, and he hired a small garden, 
in which he passed in the summer most of the 
few leisure hours which his business afforded him. 
But I am anticipating a subsequent period. The 
loss of so many children filled my father with con- 
sternation. He began to ascribe it to the unwhole- 
someness of a constant town residence, and he accord- 
ingly hired some rooms at Marylebone, which was 
then a small village about a mile distant from town, 
though it has now, for many years, by the increase 
of new buildings, been united to,and become a part of, 
the metropolis. My father had reason to congratulate 
himself upon the success of this experiment, for all 
the children which he afterwards had, lived to years 
of maturity. They were only three; my brother 
Thomas, my sister Catherine, and myself. We were 
brought up principally by a very kind and pious 
female relation of my mother’s, 2 Mrs. Margaret 
Facquier, who had lived in our family ever since my 
mother’s marriage. She taught us to read, and to 
read with intelligence ; though the books in which 
we were taught were ill suited to our age. The 
Bible, the Spectator, and an English translation of 
Telemachus, are those which I recollect our having 
in most frequent use. But this kind relation had too 
bad a state of health to attend to us constantly... .. 
The eare of us, upon these oecasions, devolved on a 
female servant of the name of Mary Evans, who was 
ill qualified to give us instruction or to cultivate our 
understandings ; but whose tender and affectionate 
nature, whose sensibility at the sufferings of others, 
and earnest desire to relieve them to the utmost ex- 
tent of her little means, could hardly fail to improve 
the hearts of those who were under her care. Per- 
haps there hardly ever existed three persons more 
affectionate, more kind, more compassionate, and 
whose sentiments and whose example were better 





calculated to inspire every soft and generous affec- 
tion, than these two excellent women and our most 
excellent father. It was under the influence of these 
examples that we passed our earliest years; as for 
my mother, she was incapable, from the bad state of 
her health, of taking any part in our education.” 

Upon succeeding to the legacy above alluded 
to, the father carried on trade on a larger scale, 
thus enabling him to make his domestic hearth 
the seat of a more liberal comfort. ‘T'o this home, 
with its affections and its elegancies, Sir Samuel’s 
memory clung through life with a tenacious 
fondness ; and its influence upon his after tastes 
and character must have been marked and endur- 
ing. His description of the scene and the actors 
is touching, by force of its simplicity and truth ; 
and as it also characterizes himself, we shall ex- 
tract it entire :— 

“Upon receiving so large an accession to his for- 
tune, my father removed out of his country lodgings 
into a house, still however at Marylebone——There 
our whole family now resided throughout the year, 
what had been our town-house being appropriated 
entirely to business. Our new house was in High- 
strect, and, to judge from its external appearance, its 
narrow form, its two small windows on a floor, and 
the little square piece of ground behind it, which was 
dignified with the name of a garden, one would have 
supposed that very scanty and very homely, indeed, 
must have been this our comparative opulence and 
luxury. But those who had mingled in our family, 
and had hearts to feel in what real happiness consists, 
would have formed a very different judgment. They 
would have found a lively, youthful, and accom- 
plished society, blest with every enjoyment that an 
endearing home can afford; a society united by a 
similarity of tastes, dispositions and affections, as well 
as by the strongest ties of blood. They would have 
admired our lively, varied, and innocent pleasures ; 
our summer rides and walks in the cheerful country, 
which was close to us; our winter evening occupa- 
tions of drawing, while one of us read aloud some in- 
teresting book, or the eldest of my cousins played 
and sung to us with exquisite taste and expression ; 
the little banquets with which we celebrated the anni- 
versary of my father’s wedding, and of the birth of 
every member of our happy society ; and the dances 
with which, in spite of the smallness of our rooms, we 
were frequently indulged. I cannot recollect the 
days, happily I may say the years, which thus passed 
away, without the most lively emotion. I love to 
transport myself in idea into our little parlour with 
its green paper, and the beautiful prints of Vivares, 
Bartolozzi, and Strange, from the pictures of Claude, 
Caracci, Raphael, and Corregio, with which its walls 
were elegantly adorned ; and to cali again to mind 
the familiar and affectionate society of young and old 
intermixed, which was gathered round the fire ; and 
even the Italian greyhound, the cat, and the spanicl, 
which lay in perfect harmony basking before it. I 
delight to see the door open, that I may recognise 
the friendly countenances of the servants, and, above 
all, of the old nurse, to whom we were all endeared, 
because it was while she attended my mother that 
her health had so much improved. But yet with 
such means of happiness, and in the midst of enjoy- 
ments so well suited to my temper and disposition, 
I was not completely happy. The melancholy to 
which I had from my childhood been subject, at in- 
tervals oppressed me; and my happiness was often 
poisoned by the reflection, that at some time or other 
it must end.” 

Of his own education, Sir Samuel makes this 
record :— 

“* My brother and myself were sent, when we were 
very young, to a day-school in our neighbourhood, 
of which the sole recommendation seems to have 
been, that it had once been kept by a French refugee, 
and that the sons of many refugees were still scholars 
at it. All the learning which it afforded we were to 
receive ; but the utmost that our master professed 
to teach was reading, writing, arithmetic, French, and 
Latin, and the last was rather inserted in his bill of 
fare by way of ornament, and to give a dignity and 
character to the school, than that there was any 
capacity of teaching it either in our master or in any 
of his ushers. I doubt whether any one of them was 
capable of construing a single sentence of the easiest 








Latin prose. Our master was ignorant, severe, and 
brutal: my brother and myself, however, escaped the 
effects of those bad qualities, by the help of others, 
which he possessed ; for towards his scholars he was 
unequal and partial, and we were both among his 
favourites. The severity with which he treated many 
of the other boys, however, often excited my indig- 
nation and aversion; and I often burned with shame 
at not being among the victims of his injustice.” 

Ata subsequent period, an opening presenting 
itself for engaging advantageously in a life of 
commerce, Romilly was set to study book- 
keeping; but, the opportunity passing away— 

“Other plans were now to be thought of, and my 
father talked at one time of placing me as an ap- 
prentice with a jeweller and silversmith in Cheapside, 
—At the age of fourteen, when I had left school, I 
remained at home without any certain destination, 
and my father began to employ me in his business, 
at first because I had no other occupation, and after- 
wards with a view to its being carried on by me and 
my brother when he should decline it. * * In this 
occupation about two years of my life were spent. 
It was an occupation which never pleased me but in 
one respect ; it imposed little restraint upon me, and 
left me many hours of leisure. These I employed in 
reading, which had been for some time my principal 
amusement. I read, without system or object, just 
such books as fell in my way, such as my father’s 
library afforded, and such as several circulating 
libraries, to which I subscribed in succession, could 
supply. Ancient history, English poetry, and works 
of criticism, were, however, my favourite subjects; 
and poetry soon began to predominate over them all. 
After a few attempts, I found myself, to my unspeak- 
able joy, possessed of a tolerable faculty of rhyming, 
which I mistook for a talent for poetry. I wrote 
eclogues, songs, and satires, made translations of 
Boileau, and attempted imitations of Spencer. * * 
My father’s business became every day more un- 
pleasant to me, and I lamented that I had not been 
educated for some profession connected with litera- 
ture. I considered that it was not yet too late for 
me, with an abundance of zeal, to make a very great 
progress. I determined, therefore, when I was be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen years of age, to apply myself 
seriously to learning Latin, of which J, at that time, 
knew little more than some of the most familiar rules 
of grammar. Having made myself tolerably master 
of the grammar, I was fortunate enough to meet with 
a very good scholar in a Scotchman of the name of 
Paterson, who kept a school in Bury-street, St, 
James’s, and who became my instructor. From him 
I every day received a lesson, which consisted in his 
correcting my Latin exercises, and hearing me con- 
strue a few pages of some Latin author. * * In the 
course of three or four years during which I thus 
applied myself, I had read every prose writer of the 
ages of pure Latinity, except those who have treated 
merely of technical subjects, such as Varro, Colu- 
mella, and Celsus. I had gone three times through 
the whole of Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus: I had read 
all Cicero, with the exception, I believe, only of his 
Academic questions, and his treatises De Finibus, 
and De Divinatione. Thad studied the most cele- 
brated of his orations, his Lelius, his Cato Major, his 
treatise De Oratore, and his Letters, and had trans- 
lated a great part of them. Terence, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, and Juvenal, I had read again and again, * * 
In ranging through such a variety of authors and 
studying their works, I did not imagine that I was 
doing anything extraordinary, With great simplicity, 
I supposed that a similar course of reading entered 
into the plan of education adopted at our public 
schools and Universities. Greek I attempted, but 
with no success ; and, after seriously considering “he 
difficulties which the language presented, and the 
little probability there was at my time of life of my 
ever becoming completely master of it, or even of 
my making in it any tolerable progress, without sacri- 
ficing a large portion of time which might be more 
usefully employed, I renounced the hope of ever 
reading the Greek writers in the original. I deter- 
mined, however, to read them ; and I went through 
the most considerable of the Greek historians, orators, 
and philosophers, in the Latin versions, which gene- 
rally accompany the original text.” 

This extract is inserted for the sake of the 
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valuable example it affords, to the many who are 
similarly circumstanced, of what patient industry 
can effect for itself, in a position the least encou- 
raging. Favourable as was Romilly’s domestic 
circle to the developement of moral excellence, 
nothing could be less aiding to intellectual cul- 
ture, than the scanty and ungracious instruction 
he received from his refugee Orbilius; while the 
desultory habits of a life, so long undirected to 
any steady purpose, must have hardly tried the 
firmness and perseverance of the youthful stu- 
dent. Yet no man of his day seems to have 
more thoroughly mastered the difticulties of his 
laborious profession, or to have stored up a 
greater treasure of elegant and of useful infor- 
mation. It may be further stated, that, if what 
is called a regular education confers some ad- 
vantages not otherwise to be attained, this is 
balanced by the independence of mind produced 
by self-education, which leads to a greater vigour 
of thought, and to more prolific and original 
results. 

By another change in his destination, Sir 
Samuel found himself in the office of one of the 
six clerks in Chancery, where, to the study of a 
profession, he joined much assiduous reading for 
general improvement. But, at the completion of 
his twenty-first year, Romilly abandoned the 
office, and, entering at Gray’s Inn, commenced 
the barrister’s ordinary career. Here his self- 
education underwent a further developement :— 

“Tt was not, however, to law alone that I confined 
my studies. I endeavoured to acquire much gencral 
knowledge. I read a great deal of history; I went 


on improving myself in the classics; I translated, 
composed, and endeavoured (though I confess with 
a success little proportioned to the pains I took) to 
form for myself a correct and an elegant style; I 
translated the whole of Sallust, and a great part of 
Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero ; I wrote political essays, 


and often sent them without my name to the news- 
papers, and was not a little gratified to find them 
always inserted: above all, I was anxious to acquire 
a great facility.of elocution, which I thought indis- 
pensably necessary for my success. Instead, how- 
ever, of resorting to any of those debating socicties 
which were at this time much frequented, I adopted 
a very useful expedient, which I found suggested in 
Quintilian ; that of expressing to myself, in the best 
language I could, whatever I had been reading; 
of using the arguments I had met with in Tacitus or 
Livy, and making with them speeches of my own, 
not uttered, but composed and existing only in 
thought. Occasionally, too, I attended the two 
Houses of Parliament ; and used myself to recite in 
thought, or to answer the speeches I had heard there. 
That I might lose no time, I generally reserved these 
exercises for the time of my walking or riding ; and, 
before long, I had so well acquired the habit of it, 
that I could think these compositions as I was pass- 
ing through the most crowded streets.” 

From the above extract, we may collect, that 
at this early period, the student was impelled by 
a prophetic yearning after parliamentary ho- 
nours. This will partly explain the early in- 
fluence he acquired in the House of Commons; 
but the extensive non-professional reading into 
which he so laboriously embarked, must also 
have powerfully contributed to raise him above 
the ordinary low level of legal intellect, which 
has so often caused the parliamentary shipwreck 
of ambitious lawyers. Generally speaking, the 
profession make the worst legislators, from their 
Judging all things by the conventional standards 
of their own logic of fictions ; and if Romilly 
succeeded in wringing so many reforms from a 
reluctant legislature, it must be attributed to the 
elevated points from which he directed his bat- 
teries, 

From this time Mr. Romilly’s autobiography 
becomes more discursive ; containing accounts of 
the persons he met on his occasional visits to the 
continent, mixed with hints of his legal pro- 
gress, up to the year 1809, when the MS. 


abruptly finishes. Of this part of the work, we 
| must indulge only in a few brief, and unconnect- 
| ed extracts: and first, as a measure of justice to 
| the name of Mirabeau, we must transcribe a few 
passages, which assign him a higher morality 
| than that usually accorded by the writers on the 
Revolution :— 

“T had such frequent opportunities of seeing him 
at this time, and afterwards at a much more impor- 
tant period of his life, that I think his character was 
well known to me. I doubt whether it has been as 
well known to the world, and I am convinced that 
great injustice has been done him. This, indeed, is 
not surprising, when one considers that, from the first 
moment of his entering upon the career of an author, 
he had been altogether indifferent how numerous or 
how powerful might be the enemies he should pro- 
voke. His vanity was, certainly, excessive ; but I 
have no doubt that, in his public conduct as well as 
in his writings, he was desirous of doing good, that 
his ambition was of the noblest kind, and that he 
proposed to himself the noblest ends. He was, how- 
ever, like many of his countrymen, who were active 
in the calamitous revolution which afterwards took 
place, not sufficiently scrupulous about the means by 
which those ends were to be accomplished. He, in- 
deed, in some degree, professed this; and more than 
once I have heard him say that there were occasions 
upon which ‘la petite morale était ennemie de la 
grande.’ It is not surprising that with such maxims 
as these in his mouth, unguarded in his expressions 
and careless of his reputation, he should have afforded 
room for the circulation of many stories to his dis- 
advantage. Violent, impetuous, conscious of the 
superiority of his talents, and the declared enemy 
and denouncer of every species of tyranny and op- 
pression, he could not fail to shock the prejudices, 
to oppose the interests, to excite the jealousy, and to 
wound the pride of many descriptions of persons. 
A mode of refuting his works, open to the basest and 
vilest of mankind, was to represent him as a monster 
of vice and profligacy. A scandal once set on foot is 
strengthened and propagated by many who have no 
malice against the object of it. Men delight to talk 
of what is extraordinary ; and what more extraordi- 
nary than a person so admirable for his talents, and 
so contemptible for his conduct; professing in his 
writings principles so excellent, and in all the offices 
of public and private life putting in practice those 
which are so detestable ? 
monstrative evidence of the falsehood of some of the 
anecdotes which, by men of high character, were re- 
lated to his prejudice.” 

The following is curious :— 

“ Mirabeau’s indifference as to the enemies he 
made, was shown in various instances during his re- 
sidence in England.—In private company he was 
positive and intolerant in his opinions. One remark- 
able instance of this appeared at a dinner, at which 
I was present, at Mr. Brand Hollis’s. Among the 
company were John Wilkes, General Miranda, and 
Mirabeau. The conversation turned upon the Eng- 


public executions. Wilkes defended the system 
with much wit and good-humour, but with very bad 
arguments. * * Mirabeau was not satisfied with 
having the best of the argument, and with tri- 
umphantly refuting his opponent; he was deter- 
mined to crush him with his eloquence. He de- 
claimed with vehemence, talked of Wilkes’s profound 
immorality, and with a man less cool, less inditferent 
about the truth, and less skilled in avoiding any per- 
sonal quarrel than Wilkes, the dispute would pro- 
bably have been attended with very serious conse- 
quences. Mirabeau seemed to provoke and to take 
a pleasure in these sort of controversies with cele- 
brated men; and he wrote a letter to me while I 
was on the circuit in 1785, in which he gave mea 
very detailed account of a dispute which he supposed 
himself to have had with Gibbon, the historian, at 
Lord Lansdowne’s table, and in which he expressed 
himself with so much violence, that he seems in some 
degree to admit that he was to blame. The most 
extraordinary circumstance, however, is, that he cer- 
tainly never had any such dispute with Gibbon ; and 
that, at the time, when he supposed it to have taken 
place, Gibbon was actually residing at Lausanne. 
How the mistake happened, and who it was that he 





took for Gibbon, I never discovered ; but of the fact 
there can be no doubt, for I have still the letter in 
my possession.” 

On one of Romilly’s visits to the continent, 
he met the Abbé Raynal, and, young as he was, 
seems to have formed an accurate estimate of 
his character :— 

* At Lausanne, I met with the Abbé Raynal ; but 
I saw him with no admiration either of his talents 
or his character. Having read the eloquent passages 
in his celebrated work with delight, I had formed 
the highest expectations of him ; but those expec- 
tations were sadly disappointed. I was filled at this 
time with horror at West Indian slavery and at the 
Slave Trade, and Raynal’s philosophical history of 
the two Indies had served to enliven these senti- 
ments ; but when I came to talk on these subjects 
with him, he appeared to me so cold and so indif- 
ferent about them, that I conceived a very unfavour- 
able opinion of him. His conversation was certainly 
so inferior to his celebrated work, as to give much 
countenance to the report, which has been very com- 
mon, that the most splendid passages in it were not 
his own.” 

Here, however, we must pause, for the pre- 
sent. In a future notice, we mean to touch 
upon some of the most remarkable cireumstances 
of this great politician’s public career, and on his 
influence on the opinions of his age. 








Scotland and the Scotch ; or, the Western Circuit. 
By Catherine Sinclair, Edinburgh, Whyte 
& Co. 

About this time of year,” (saith the Complete 

English Gentleman's Kalendar,) “ you may look 

for the first whispers of language-masters, road- 

books, travelling carriages, couriers, and pass- 
ports; the reviewer may also expect a fair 
proportion of ‘ Guides,’ ‘ Pictures,’ and ‘ Itine- 





I, indeed, possessed de- | 


lish criminal law, its severity, and the frequency of 


raries,’ if the weather continue fine.” One of 
| the earliest tempters is Miss Catherine Sinclair 
| in this, the first of an announced series of home 
Tours—home, with her, meaning Scotland. Her 
| book is pleasant enough to fulfil her own wishes, 
;and cause not “a single travelling carriage,” 
| but many, “ to alter their course this year from 
Calais to the North.” Miss Sinclair’s fault, 
indeed, is being too amusing; her love of smart 
writing leads her sometimes into flippancy ; her 
taste for illustration causes her too often to thrust 
forward a mot or an anecdote by neck and 
shoulders. The presence of Nature under her 
sublimest aspects, however, seldom fails to re- 
press this fatiguing vivacity, and to imbue the 
authoress with a graphic eloquence, not always 
reached by scene-painters of greater renown. A 
few lines, therefore, will not be ill bestowed in 
tracing out the route described in her letters. 
We start at Rothesay, the Montpelier of Scotland, 
with a pleasant inn, exceedingly well kept by a 
Devonshire landlady, and the remains of a castle 
—“ an ugly old thing, but respectably clothed in 
ivy”—the roofless walls of which occasionally in 
summer serve for a church; proceeding from 
Rothesay to Mount Stewart—a fine silent old 
house, which in its time served for hiding-place 
to Prince Charles, when in concealment on the 
island of Bute. Of this passage the royal fugitive 
has left a grateful memorial in an inscription. 
Mount Stewart, too, has its picture gallery, con- 
cerning every one of whose prominent attrac- 
tions Miss Sinclair has something piquant to 
observe and recollect. The following is a fair 
specimen of her gossip :— 

“A droll, fantastic-looking picture of Lady Mary 
Menzies served as a curious memorial of fashions 
long since extinct, with her little pink hat whimsi- 
cally ‘perched on one side of her head, a pink velvet 
habit, and such a waist! a sharp east wind would 
have cut her in two! She has a shepherdess’s crook 
and a pet lamb beside her; but if all that is said be 
true, a pack of cards would have been more appro- 
priate, as many acres in Perthshire changed hands 
through her shuffling and dealing. She was sister to 
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the Prime Minister, and had no family. Ladies long 
ago exhibited more peculiarities of character than 
now, when the stamp of nature is polished off, like a 
well-worn shilling, and all seem exactly alike; but 
among those we saw on canvass here, none interested 
my curiosity more than the beautiful and eccentric 
Duchess of Queensberry, who had a strange delight 
in going about incog. like Haroun Alraschid, dressed 
frequently as a dairy-maid ; and in this portrait her 
costume is very little above that of a housemaid. A 
whimsical proof of her skill in tormenting was shewn 
when country neighbours came equipped in their 
very best dresses to visit her Grace. She decoyed 
them out along the dirtiest roads, wearing her own 
cottage costume, and making the whole party sit 
down occasionally on any damp grass or mouldy walls 
that seemed most certain to ruin their finery. No 
fictitious tragedy could be more melancholy than 
that in which her maneuvres involved the Marquis 
of Drumlanrig, her son, who was engaged to marry 
a very lovely and estimable young lady; but the 
Duchess contrived to intercept their letters, per- 
suaded the disappointed lover, during a prolonged 
absence, that Miss Mackay had actually married an- 
other, and hurried him into a union with the lady 
her Grace preferred. Immediately afterwards the 
Marquis met the object of his earliest choice, and 
discovered the cruel deception his mother had prac- 
tised upon him. Ona journey with his bride, scarcely 
three months after their unien, he shot himself, and 
the widowed Marchioness did not long survive. No 
excuse can be pleaded for the Duchess, unless the 
report be true that she was confined during some part 
of her youth in a strait jacket. Miss Mackay after- 
wards became Mrs. Macleod of Talisher, in Skye ; 
and an old clergyman there, in describing her to me. 
observed, that she had become one of the most ad- 
mirable women in her time, ‘ fit not merely to have 
been a Duchess, but an Empress.’ ” 


The gardens of Mount Stewart are done in a 
like sprightly fashion, not even the orangery 
being allowed to pass without a snap at Whig 
and Tory colours,—nor the birds, of which the 
domain is said to be full, of course, without com- 
— betwixt them and Pasta or Rubini! 

eturning to Rothesay, after a pleasant page 
about Kean’s cottage, we quit it for the Kyles 


of Bute,—forming the banks of the Frith of | 


Clyde,—we pass Lamont Point—which is “ rec- 
koned on this coast a perfect Cape of Good 
Hope for storms”—Tarbert, Inverneil, Ottar, 
Ballimore, Penimore,—“ a little bird’s nest of a 
lace, surrounded by grassy hillocks, rich hollows, 
uxuriant trees, noble mountains, and a wide 
stretch of ocean, bounded by distant promon- 
tories,”—to reach Inverary. The head quarters 
of the house of Argyle, both village and castle, 
are described with a thorough gusto, calculated 
to infect the owners of travelling carriages. Not 
a thread of the arras, not an inch-wide scrap of 
portrait-canvas of the castle, which, too, let it be 
remembered, furnished for Scott so admirable a 
theatre for one of his best scenes, (see ‘The Legend 
of Montrose,’) is passed over by Miss Sinclair. 
We must quit Inverary, however, content with 
a less minute examination, for Dalmally, Loch 
Awe, Kilchurn Castle,—with its legend of the 
Wife of Two Husbands, a tale common to half 
a hundred ancient houses besides,—Muckairn, 
the castles of Dunstaffnage and Dunolly, the 
island of Kerrera, Oban, Linhe Loch, and Coran 
Ferry,—a “bad step,” (as Miss Edgeworth’s 
Lanty would have called it,) which “ has some 
local celebrity for its roughness, an amusing in- 
stance of which was mentioned. A poor soldier’s 
wife having embarked for America, exclaimed, 
with a look of unspeakable thankfulness, after 
passing it, ‘Are we safe through Coran Ferry? 
then the worst is over!’”’ From Coran Ferry, we 
advance by Appin, and Fort William, to Ard- 
gower. Here the authoress halts, and gives a 
few notes on the peasant life of the district :— 
* You might live quite luxuriously on the cottage 
fare of this neighbourhood, and even Dr. Redgauntlet 
or Sir William Curtis would scarcely have disdained 





to partake of ‘ that excellent dish, pot-luck.’ Her- 
rings are caught in shoals by those who take the 
trouble, but all over Scotland a great indifference 
unfortunately exists among the common people about 
eating fish, which might be a source of so much abun- 
dance on their tables. Fuel may be had on the 
moors merely for cutting it. * * The poor tenants in 
this part of Argyleshire, by paying a rent of only 102. 
a-year, become entitled to a comfortable cottage, and 
a little croft in which to grow potatoes, besides being 
allowed pasture for a cow, or for a couple of sheep. 
* * T have only once,. during our journey, been 
asked for charity, by a tidily dressed blind woman, 
near Fort-William. * * The women here generally 
spin and weave their own dresses, as well as the 
checked black and white plaid worn by their hus- 
bands, which looks so like a stone at some distance, 
that it makes the best of all shooting dresses for 
sportsmen to wear when deer-stalking. Tartan is 
hardly ever worn here, and when any traveller ap- 
pears equipped in it, the Highlanders exclaim ‘There 
goes a fool or an Englishman!’ I was amused to 
hear that, last year, when a Bishop appeared in the 
north, with his apron on, the country people said 
‘What an extravagant man that is, to wear the kilt 
and the trews both at once!’ * * The Highlanders’ 
partiality for their native language still continues 
prevalent here, and in a church where I saw a 
crowded congregation for the Gaelic service, the very | 
few who remained to hear it in English, might all 
have walked out at the door abreast without jostling, 





A Gaelic psalm was afterwards sung through the 
noses of the congregation, like a concert of Jew’s 
harps, which had a strange effect, but every indivi- | 
dual unites his voice in the general chorus, which is | 
a great advantage over many assemblies of better | 
taught singers, where it is sometimes much to be re- 
gretted, how few venture to throw in their note of | 
praise.” | 

Becoming again locomotive, from Ardgower it | 
is but an easy journey to Glencoe, Inverlochy, | 
Locheil, places now made classical in the North | 
Countrie, thanks to Scott and Campbell. At | 
the last, the Scotswoman triumphs over the blue- 
stocking in Miss Sinclair’s pages. 

“ The Camerons of Locheil were a noble race, full | 
of true Highland spirit, the last chiefs who capitulated | 
to Cromwell, and the first to rise again for Charles | 
Edward. I gazed with deep interest on that one 
shattered wall yet remaining of the old Castle. It 
ought to be carefully preserved, as a relic of almost 
fabulous times, when successive generations of brave 
and loyal chieftains reigned with despotic rule over 
a devoted clan. There Prince Charles rehearsed the 
plan of his campaign in 1745, while Locheil, the 
most accomplished and talented of all his Highland 
adherents, knowing how desperate were the fortunes 
of his hereditary sovereign, still yielded his own better 
judgment, consenting to risk all, and, as he foresaw, 
to lose all, at the command of one to whom he thought 
his allegiance justly due, especially when Charles 
Edward, as a last expedient for overcoming his re- 
luctance, taunted him in these memorable words, 
*Locheil, who, my father has often told me, was our 
firmest friend, may stay at home, and learn from the 
newspapers the fate of his prince.” * * At Auchna- 
carry, an obliging English gamekeeper recently im- 
ported, as he told me, from * Coomberland,’ showed 
us Prince Charles’s gun, a remarkably long, over- 
grown-looking implement, for which he evidently 
entertained considerable contempt; and perhaps 
Manton might have suggested some improvement. 
It is double-barrelled, with one lock, and bears a 
Latin inscription, recommending us not to sink under 
our misfortunes, but to struggle against them. Every 
tree in the avenue to this old castle was separately 
set on fire by the English army in forty-five, and the 
trunks continue still to look scorched and blackened, 
though the leaves flourish green above, so that a 
careless observer might not detect the cruel havoc 
within, as the wounds are healing rapidly, and the 
hollow hearts of many are almost concealed, while 
others are as empty as telescopes. Here we observed 
a large collection of trees, chiefly horn-beams, ranged 
in two almost solid rows, as closely huddled as sheep 
during a thunderstorm; and our cicerone mentioned 
that when Prince Charles landed, Locheil had been 





preparing to make some extensive plantations, but 


hearing of so sudden a call from civil to military em. 
ployment, he thrust this young forest hastily into 
the earth, hoping to take an early opportunity of dis. 
persing them more advantageously afterwards, but 
he was himself dispersed with his clansmen, and the 
trees have ever since remained, thus arm-in-arm, 
clinging to each other in a most distressing manner, 
and getting only a stray sun-beam occasionally to 
divide amongst them. * * In days of yore, when 
the chief of Locheil had to be as ready for defensive 
as for offensive warfare, the family residence wag 
where the family burying-ground is now, on a small 
wooded tuft of an island in Loch Arcaig. An ancient 
chieftain of the family, when embarking once from 
this green isle to present himself at Court, acciden- 
tally dropped one of the splendid golden shoes in 
which he had intended to be equipped for the occa- 
sion, and it has never yet been found. He was carry- 
ing them in his hand, a truly Caledonian mode of 
wearing shoes, not yet entirely disused.” 

The modern mansion of the Camerons of 
Locheil, built in 1746, stands on the fairy-like 
Loch Arcaig. Thence the authoress guides us 
to Benavie, Glenfinnan (with its inn kept by the 
tallest man in the highlands), Arisaig, ‘ which 
is so unusual a route anywhere, that the inn- 
keeper seemed in as much consternation at the 
arrival of travellers, as if we had been comets, 
or had rode upon broomsticks.” From Arisaig 
we must cross over to Skye. Sick of steam, Miss 
Sinclair made the passage in an _excise-boat. 
“ During our voyage in this little fairy vessel,” 
says she, “I could have pitied all the world but 
ourselves, we were so enchanted. It is curious 
that the utmost expression of enjoyment you can 
succeed in drawing from a Scotch peasant is, ‘I 
canna complain!’ It is not merely the peasants 


| of Scotland that are chary in their expressions of 


satisfaction. Who can have forgotten the whim- 
sical story how Mrs. Siddons, when first perform- 
ing at Edinburgh, after having played through 
two acts of one of her great parts, was reward- 
ed by no stronger plaudit on the part of her 
audience, than a solitary ‘ That's no bad!” 
from the pit. It is only justice, however, to add— 
though the parallelism of the anecdote be thereby 
somewhat destroyed—that the sequel was such a 


| storm of applause, drawn out by this well-mea- 


sured praise, as had never before shaken the 
walls of playhouse in Auld Reekie ! 

To return, however, lest we be charged with 
emulating Miss Sinclair’s good-story style,— 
two-thirds of the Island of Skye belonged to the 
St. Clairs, ancestors of our authoress, and ac- 
cordingly she is more than usually discursive 
and anecdotical in chronicling its “lions”— 
Armidale Castle—the Coulin Mountains, pre- 
ferred by the Duke of Orleans to all the wonders 
of the continent—with Strathaird’s Cave, which 
drew tears of rapturous admiration from Scott’s 
gentle-hearted friend, Lord Kinnedder; and 
Prince Charles’ Cave, where, to this day,—so 
credulous guides assert,—may be seen traces of 
the fire kindled for the comfort of the bonnie 
royal fugitive, while he was wandering a crown- 
less outcast on this remote coast. The magic of 
another scene raised Miss Sinclair to her highest 
point of descriptive power :— 

* After landing in the bay of Scavaig, we crossed 
about four hundred yards of rock, overgrown with 
wild myrtle and heather, when we reached the dark, 
deep, fresh-water lake of Coruisk, imprisoned within 
a circle of gigantic barren mountains, looking like 
ragged purple clouds, the summit of which seemed 
nearer the sky than the earth. The least of these 
hills might be cousin-german to Mount Blanc, only 
we missed the livery of perpetual snow on their splin- 
tered summits. Here, for the first time, I saw mid- 
day and midnight at once! a brilliant blazing sun 
boiling the water, and scorching the rocks on one 
side, while at an opposite end, the lake seemed 
turned to ink, and the hills looked as if a deluge of 
pitch and tar blackened their precipitous sides. This 
place seems like the worn-out remains of some old 
world, torn, shattered, and thrown aside in rugged 
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heaps, as being useless rubbish, never again meant 
for mortal use. You would wonder how the clouds 
contrive to get over the tall, steep pinnacles, appa- 
rently piercing the sky in all directions ; and some of 
those mighty steeples, one of which, three thousand 
fect high, is named ‘ the black peak,’ can never have 
been trod by a human footstep. While we stood, an 
eagle flitted silently about, from rock to rock, like a 
great frigate sailing through the air ; wild goats were 
visible straying over their native fastnesses ; red deer 
harbour in herds along the valley; and troops of sea- 
gulls fluttered upon a little fairy islet visible above 
the surface of the lake. No sign of human life or 
human habitation was there.” 

A few more pleasant sketches taken in Skye 
complete what may be called the desolate variety 
of the picture :— 

“ Nothing can be more depressing than to witness 
the ruinous effects produced in Skye by the disuse 
of kelp. Every change in our manufactures throws 
some people of course out of employment, and here, 
thousands who could once earn a competence, are 
now deprived of their only resource, while many 
whom we saw, having already exhausted all their 
provisions, were wandering along the shore, picking 
up shell-fish as their sole means of existence. To 
the no small credit of those poor destitute people, not 
a sheep is ever stolen, nor an article of any kind 
missing, though two families, who were starving of cold 
and hunger, next door to each other, were reduced to 
live in one apartment, and to use the furniture of the 
rest for fuel. Troops of men were flocking along the 
highway with a bag of meal, literally a single ‘ feed 
of oats,’ slung over their shoulders, going to ‘the 
Continent,’ as they call Scotland, in search of work. 
Not one of these wanderers begged, and we were told 
that the first account which generally reaches home 
of their having got employment, is transmitted in 
company with a boll of meal, for the use of friends 
and parents left behind. * * When my late father, 
in 1794, raised and commanded a regiment of 600 
Caithness Highlanders to assist in protecting the 
country from threatened invasion, he discovered that 
the recruits were intent on saving money for their 
families, to so romantic an excess, that many did not 
eat provisions enough to keep them in health, there- 
fore he ordered the officers to superintend their men 
during dinner, to ascertain that the rations were ac- 
tually consumed. * * Some of the poor in Skye have 
scarcely a notion of any food but oatmeal; and when 
a gentleman asked a boy one day if he did not tire 
of porridge, the youth looked up quite aghast with 
astonishment, saying, ‘ Would ye hae me no’ like 
my meat!’ * * The Skye cottages cannot be said 
to enliven and embellish the scenery, as they are the 
most mournful looking dwellings I ever beheld, built 
entirely, roof and walls, of green turf, more like the 
grassy mound ofan ancient grave,than a place where 
the business and pleasures of life are to be carried 
on. ‘The day scem’d like the night, asleep,’ yet so 
little does happiness really depend on external cir- 
cumstances, that, surrounded as they are by desola- 
tion, the people do occasionally contrive to enjoy 
something like cheerfulness ; and at one place I saw 
three old women, who seemed to have lighted their 
‘council fire,’ in a field near the road, looking the 
very pictures of a snug gossip, and as contented with 
their tea-kettle over a bonfire of sticks, as if it had 
been asilver urn with a lamp underneath.” 

From Skye, Miss Sinclair’s itinerary beckons 
the traveller along to Lochalsh, in Ross-shire ; 
Glen Shiel, Cluny, Invermorriston, Loch Ness, 
the Fall of Foyers. Here, as its last chapter 
leads through ground more beaten, we will part 
from its writer in that best of critical humours, 
which justifies a wish that she will presently 
fulfil her promise of giving us, in another volume, 
another opportunity of grumbling at the gay 
and busy pattern (as the fancy shopkeepers have 
it), which she has adopted for her style in jour- 
nalizing. ; 





Woman and her Master. By Lady Morgan. 
(Second Notice.] 
Mopern researches furnish us with abundant 
proofs that civilization existed in various lands 
now sunk in the depths of barbarism ; we find 





traces of unrecorded intelligence in the forests 
of America, the wilds of Siberia, and in the 
islands of the Southern Ocean. History and 
poetry seem to have acted capriciously in pre- 
serving the records of the past, 

For, long before Mycene’s lord 

Wav'd over Troy his conquering sword, 

Conquests were gain’d; and heroes bled, 

Who mingle with the unhonour'd dead, 

Because no bard has sung their name, 

Nor verse divine enshrin’d their fame. 

The Etrurians were a powerful and polished 
nation ere Romulus had collected his robbers on 
the seven hills, or baptized his infant city with a 
brother’s blood; but their literature is lost, their 
language is unknown, and the antiquarian with 
difficulty finds traces of their enlightened insti- 
tutes mingled with the rude customs and bar- 
barous laws of early Rome. Some few vases, 
however, have been preserved to us, and afford 
proof of their great advance in the fine arts, 
and give us an insight into their system of 
social life. On them we find woman depicted 
as the help-mate of man, the sharer in his 
public councils, the companion of his festive 
hours; and on one is represented the death-bed 
of an Etruscan matron, “surrounded,” says 
Lady Morgan, “by her husband and children, 
exhibiting in its action the best affections and 
highest duties that have ennobled the sex in all 
ages.” 

“The elevated social position of the sex is, per- 
haps, further marked by the exquisite beauty and 
lofty bearing of the female figures, universal on the 
monumental records of the public and domestic cere- 
monies of the people. Regular features, high fore- 
heads, well developed forms, and graceful attitudes, 
give assurance of a physiological excellence; whilea 
spiritual expression of countenance betokens a cor- 
responding superiority of intellect. Those families 
which could boast a succession of eminent mothers, 
were held in the highest veneration ; an evidence of 
the confidence placed in the virtue of the sex, which, 
if we are to believe Roman authorities, must, in the 
latter ages, have survived the primitive purity of 
manners which caused it.” 

The legislation of Rome respecting women 
was founded on the habits of a nomade and 
plundering race; and to the very last hour of the 
Republic the Roman institutions retained dis- 
tinct traces of their barbarous origin. The few 
advantages which the ancient laws had left to 
women were assailed in later times; thus an 
effort was made to perpetuate the Oppian law, 
passed during the exigencies of an expensive 
war, which prohibited women from using car- 
riages, purple robes, or golden ornaments weigh- 
ing more than half an ounce :— 

** After the victorious termination of the war, when 
the women sought a repeal of this law of circum- 
stance, and a return to ancient usage, the conserva- 
tives of Rome took the alarm, and saw nothing less 
than danger to church and state, in an unprecedented 
irruption of female emancipators. Cato, the censor, 
stern, cold, and despotic, placed himself at the head 
of the husbandism and egoistical celibacy of Rome ; 
(and on hearing, on the day appointed for the discus- 
sion, that every avenue of the Forum was crowded 
with the ladies of the city, soliciting the senators 
and tribunes as they passed for ‘their most sweet 
voices’) he went down to the house, to oppose redress, 
and to declare for the finality of a measure, which 
had his entire approbation. He spoke on the wisdom 
of the Oppian law, as one who had never known what 
it was to have a wife, or rather, perhaps, as one 
who did know what it was to have one, that had 
proved too much for him. He censured the conduct 
of the women as a frightful and perilous innovation 
on the necessary and wholesome custom of female 
restriction. He described the conduct of the Roman 
women, and the attempt to repeal the law, as a fatal 
overthrow of ancient order and decorum, as rebellion 
against their master-husbands—against law, govern- 
ment, and religion.” 


The Oppian law, however, was repealed, and 
the lives of the three Cornelias, of Aurelia, and of 





Attica, proved how false were the anticipations 
of the rigid censor. Lady Morgan has ren- 
dered ample justice to two of the Cornelias, the 
mother of the Gracchi and the wife of Cesar, 
but she has only alluded to the third, the noble 
wife of Pompey, whose conjugal love has in- 
spired some of the finest passages in Lucan’s 
‘ Pharsalia.’ 

The records of Roman women under the Re- 
_ are few and scanty, but the annals of the 

mpire are, to a great degree, the history of 
female influence, whether exerted for good or for 
evil. There was one name proverbial for in- 
famy, quoted for nearly seventeen centuries to 
justify every calumny and point every slander 
directed against the female character, standing 
recorded so prominently in the pages of poets 
and historians that it could not be passed over, 
yet ate in such infamy that it could scarcely 
be touched without pollution. Lady Morgan 
has not shrunk from the repulsive task of in- 
vestigating the guilt of Messalina, and she has 
done so with integrity and delicacy :— 

“The unworthy daughter of the patrician, Mes- 
sala Barbatus, and of the stoical and high-minded 
Lepida, was by nature but a foolish, feeble, and 
frivolous creature, the early victim of vanity, and 
uncontrolled passion. Power, which made her 
cruel, seems also to have made her mad. The last 
act of her vicious and degraded life was marked by 
characteristics of the age, and by traits which place 
the romance of history far beyond the boldest com- 
binations of fictitious narrative. Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Caligula, had broken through all the restraints 
of marriage, that holiest law, so sacred to the ancient 
Romans, the germ of all that was great and good in 
their lives and polity. They had all forced wives 
from their husbands, on the spur of passion or of 
expediency ; but Messalina added a new feature of 
extravagance and of guilt to this abandoned violence, 
in taking another woman’s husband, in the lifetime 
and with the consent of her own. She not only 
caused Caius Silius to repudiate his own lovely and 
virtuous wife; (cited as the model woman of her 
day,) but, (as it has been said,) brought over the in- 
fatuated Claudius to sign the marriage contract. 
Tacitus observes that this event would have been 
regarded as a fable, if all Rome had not wit- 
nessed it,” 

The record itself contains not Messalina’s 
justification, but proof that her conduct was a 
consequence of the state of society in which she 
lived. If woman be dishonoured in the person 
of Messalina, does the character of man suffer 
less in the conduct of Silius and of Claudius? 

“Tf the women of Suetonius and of Juvenal were 
degraded, the seeds of their vices sprang from the 
murders, the confiscations, and the violence, which 
attended the overthrow of the republic. Long pro- 
tracted anarchy had obliterated almost every trace 
of virtue in the patricians of Rome. Dissolute, 
cowardly, and slavish, beyond the ignominy of 
oriental despotism, the men of the empire were 
themselves guilty of every crime and meanness, 
They set the tone of manners, they afforded to the 
women the examples and the encouragements of 
sin; and, having lost that fine moral sense which 
places the honour of the husband in the wife’s keep- 
ing, they had lost the right of controlling female con- 
duct, or reproaching female delinquency.” 

The character of Plotina, the empress of 
Trajan, has always appeared to us among the 
brightest in the annals of antiquity. She brought 
the simplicity of the cottage into the palace; and 
her life offers abundant proof that delicacy and 
modesty are compatible with the wisdom that 
prompts and the courage that executes heroic 
deeds. She it was who averted the crisis which 
threatened ruin to the empire when Trajan un- 
expectedly fell a victim to apoplexy in a remote 
Cilician village :— 

“Seated by the dead body of her husband, in a 
strange land, with a restless army within view of 
the death-chamber of that great spirit, now so still, 
Plotina was swrounded by the ambitious intriguers 
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of a court, the aspirants of no less a prize than an 
empire. Whether she was or was not aware of the 
uncertain, projects of Trajan as to a successor, she 
resolved on giving him one who, with sagacity to 
govern the empire, had the glory of having already 
defended it. Plotina, at this awful moment—the 
moment that intervenes between the conception and 
the attempting of a great and perilous deed,— 
presents a singular example of one of the most diffi- 
cult and doubtful positions in which humanity can 
be placed. If her design was awful, her decision 
was prompt, and its success triumphant and com- 
plete. Ere the secret of the emperor’s death had 
transpired to the army, she had convinced the most 
powerful men about his person, that the emperor 
had adopted as his successor Adrian, the most bril- 
liant and able of his generals. She had written to 
the senate to inform the conscript fathers of the 
adoption ; and the senate, upon her word alone, 
accredited the fact. She presented the object of her 
choice to the Syrian legions, and they received him 
with acclamations at her hands; and, when the 
army of the East declared in his favour, Rome, the 
senate, and the people, assented to an authority, 
which it would have been in yain, had it been wise, 
to resist.” 

A deeper interest belongs to Zenobia, the 
noble queen of Palmyra, one of the few who 
dared to assert national independence against 
the might of the Roman empire in the proudest 
day of its strength. Such competitors as Zeno- 
bia and Aurelian have been rarely seen ; history 
represents her as a woman of extraordinary in- 
tellect and beauty, united with great strength 
of character. Her victor, Aurelian, was the 
son of a Pannonian peasant, who, after serving 
his apprenticeship as a robber, became a mili- 
tary adventurer, and, by prowess, skill, and pre- 
sence of mind, raised himself to the head of 
the Roman armies and empire, and held his 
power for about five years, when it became his 
turn to sink before the assassin. Lady Mor- 
gan, alluding to the probable meeting of the 
rivals at the drawn battle of Emesa, thus sketches 
their characters and the principles they repre- 
sented :— 





“ Aurelian and Zenobia may have now met, for 
the first time, face to face, lance to lance, the 
Augustus and Augusta of that disputed world, which | 
they had hitherto divided between them. They | 
met in the splendid region, where, we are told, God 
first created man, and gave him woman to be an 
help and a mate unto him; and they represented | 
in their own persons and organization, those respec- | 
tive attributes, by which the sexes, through the 
awful sweep of five thousand years, had been dis- 
tinctly and severally characterized and governed. 
Zenobia, in her intellectual aspirations and maternal | 
impulses, was the champion of moral force and | 
human affections—fighting the battle of mind and | 
country, for her children, and for philosophy; Aure- 
lian warred to establish the right of might, to place | 
power on its broadest basis, to raise tyranny to its 
extremest point, and to check the inroads of reform 
by the resistance of military prowess!” 

Gibbon has insinuated that Zenobia, after 
having been taken prisoner, consented to the 
sacrifice of her friends and councillors. We 
cannot find the evidence for such a charge ; after 
her capture she could neither shield nor betray 
her subjects; and the cruelties they endured 
came from the ferocity of Aurelian, as appears 
from his own letter, in which he coolly recites 
his atrocities, without one touch of remorse. The 
letter is preserved by Vopiscus, and is to the 
following effect: —“ Aurelian Augustus to Ceio- 
nius Bassus, greeting. Palmyrenes enough have 
been slain and cut to pieces. We have not spared 
the women ; we have killed the infants ; we have 
slaughtered the old men; we have destroyed the 
peasants. To whom shall we leave the con- 
quered country and city? Those who remain 
must be spared. For we trust that so few will 
be corrected by the punishment of so many.” 
He then coolly proceeds to give directions for 





the repairs of the Temple of the Sun! Vopiscus, 
whose history of this period is rather a eulogy 
than a biography of Aurelian, is forced to pass a 
censure on this letter, which he justly describes 
as a confession of savage fury (confessionem im- 
manissimi furoris ostentans). Zenobia’s end was 
peaceful ; she retired to a villa granted to her 
by the conqueror, near Tivoli, and bequeathed 
to her descendants an illustrious example of 
moral purity and intellectual acquirement. 


Lady Morgan appears to overrate Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, whose claims to the title 
of Saint have always appeared to us very equi- 
vocal, Her repudiation, her early separation 
from her son, and her elevation to rank and 
power when that son became master of the world, 
are the only authenticated facts in her history 
previous to her assuming the station of empress. 
These are but scanty materials for biography, 
but Lady Morgan’s imagination has enabled her 
to construct a very delightful picture of “ per- 
hapses.” Her subsequent merits were, that she 
built churches, endowed monasteries, and laid 
the foundation of all the charlatanerie which has 
since been the disgrace of Christianity in Pales- 
tine, by patronizing that silly delusion, the “ in- 
vention” of the cross. 





Under the Emperors, the influence of woman | 
appears to have been the chief moving power of | 
the state ; and this agency was perverted but not | 
diminished by the attempts to restrict it. Woman | 
was placed in a false position, and the powers | 
which, under other circumstances, would have | 
acted beneficially to humanity, were too fre- | 
quently, from the mere necessity of position, | 
exerted to produce injury. So far Lady Morgan | 
has proved her case :— | 

“Throughout the long and varied series of events 
so rapidly sketched in these pages, the evidence to 
character in behalf of woman is uniform, That she 
has reflected many of the vices of her master, through 
outraged feelings and the influence of a false position, 
is no derogation from the general truth. This was | 
but the accident of her career; her spiritual and 
affectionate activity in humanizing society, in avert- 
ing evil, and promoting good, was the immediate | 
law of her peculiar organization, and constant as its | 
cause.” 





Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe, | 
and along the Shores of the Mediterranean, 
including a Visit to Algiers, Eqypt, Pales- 


tine, Cyprus, and Greece. 
M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 
Longmans. 


Mr. Wilde was engaged as medical attendant on 
a gentleman who made a voyage in his own 
yacht for the benefit of his health. Such a mode 
of travelling not only relieved him from many 
inconveniences, but opened to him opportunities 
of observation, by which he profited, and the 
result is two pleasant, readable volumes. Mr. 
Wilde’s attention was particularly directed to 
the effects of climate upon disease; and invalids, 
who seek for restoration of health in southern 
regions, will glean much useful information from 
his pages respecting the accommodations and 
the best seasons for visiting Madeira, the Cana- 
ries, and the shores of the Levant. 

The voyagers first visited Corunna, where 
they found the tomb erected over the remains of 
Sir John Moore by a gencrous enemy, neglected 
and polluted by those he died to serve. Thence 
they proceeded to Lisbon, once the paradise of 
dogs and friars, but now delivered from the 
latter. The dissolution of monasteries has pro- 
ceeded with reckless haste, and Portugal now 
presents the scenes which a Catholic poet of old 
lamented in England :— 


Where once the lark on flutt’ring wing 
Call'd drowsy brothers up to sing 
Lauds, Matins, Thanks to God above, 


By W. R. Wilde, 
Dublin, Curry; London, 





Now, not a tongue is heard to move, 


Unless of owls and birds of night, 

Or dismal shrieks of haunting sprite. 
Those sacred cells where votaries were 
In peaceful contemplative pray’. 


Are lurking dens of wild beasts made, 
And foxes howl where hermits pray’d. 

“Tn our ride over the mountains, we passed the 
Cork convent, a most romantic spot, and so hidden 
among the rocks, that you see nothing of it till you 
get between two large blocks of stone that form the 
entrance. Inside, it is completely covered with the 
rough bark of the cork tree; the simple friars had 
decorated the altar, opposite the entrance, with pieces 
of china, broken plates, shells, and corals from the 
coast, not inaptly resembling a baby-house ; but_it 
too is ebandoned to neglect and to the ruthless hand 
of time. Its community consisted of only two.or 
three capuchins, the last remaining of whom, takin; 
the strong hint afforded by the treatment of 
brethren of De Penha, decamped with the plate a 
the little treasure belonging to his houses Tn ¢ 
garden we found a full-sized figure of our Ba 
lying on its face, imbedded in the soft earth, : 
crown of thorns, that bound its brow, in one 
adjoining walks!!| A few short years, nay, alm 
months ago, this figure was held to be the most sacre 
in Portugal, and none of the peasantry ever went t 
their daily work without paying their devotions to it. 
What then shall we say for the religion of such a 
land? Religion there is none; infidelity has usurped 
the place of ignorance and blind devotion, and now 
stalks naked throughout the length and breadth of 
the Peninsula, but more particularly in Portugal. 
By the present constitution, no male religious houses 
are permitted ; all priestly orders have been abo- 





| lished—the monks and friars, driven from their 


princely establishments to live upon the sum of one 
and sixpence a-day, and their estates and large re- 
venues confiscated to the crown.” 

Madeira has recently become more important 
to invalids than it was in past times, in conse- 
quence of the facilities afforded by the steamer 
between Falmouth and Funchal, which takes 
out the patients in September, and returns for 
them in May. Mr. Wilde’s observations on the 


| advantages to be derived from a visit to the 


island, and the precautions to be adopted, are 


| well deserving of attention :— 
| 


“Far be it from me to say that the climate of 
Madeira can cure consumption; but this I will say, 
that, independent of its acknowledged efficacy in 
chronic affections, it is one that will do more to ward 
off threatened diseases of the chest, or even to arrest 
them in their incipient stages, than any I am ac- 
quainted with. A dry, warm climate, with a healthy 
and equable state of the atmosphere, are, no doubt, 
the most powerful remedial agents we are acquainted 
with, more especially for parts where only such 
agents can be brought in contact. It is a remedy for 
which, in many cases, we have no adequate substitute, 
and the discredit into which its sanative efficacy has 
been brought, ‘is to be sought for, not in the remedy, 
but in the manner in which it has been prescribed.’ 
And the hearsay evidence, often received from doubt- 
ful authority, on which professional men recommend 
particular localities as applicable to certain diseases 
and peculiarities of constitution, is highly reprehen- 
sible. To some, however, the heat of a Madeira 
summer will be too relaxing, and they will be im- 
proved not only by a removal to a lower temperature, 
but materially benefited by the voyage—always re- 
membering, that from the middle to the end of June 
will be the earliest period that an invalid, who has 
spent the winter at Funchal, can arrive with safety 
in this country. The spring is the season of trial, 
and as Funchal and the south side of the island are 
much exposed, a circumstance which adds to the 
favourable state at the other seasons, I feel assured 
that then the sheltered vale of Oratava, in Teneriffe, 
would be found preferable in many respects, besides 
being five degrees warmer than Funchal at this time 
of the year.” P 

Passing over the description of Madeira and 
Teneriffe, not without some reluctance omitting 
a description of an ascent to the summit of the 
Peak, we next accompany our traveller to Gibral- 
tar, and are thus introduced to its motley popu- 
lation :— 

“The scene which now presents itself is of the 
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most singular description, and such as I can liken 
only to a fancy ball. The stiff, erect person of the 
English soldier, buttoned to the throat, and his neck 
stuck into a high regimental stock, meets you at 
every turn; and as officers on duty or on lounge 
parade every second strect, the walk of the private is 
one continued salute from beginning to end. How 
jll our men contrast with the noble bearing, the 
stately gait, and fine athletic person of the swarthy 
Moor, clad in his snow-white flowing hyke, red slip- 
pers, and wide-spreading turban. Thousands of the 
children of Israel, dressed in their blue gowns and 
small black scull-caps, crowd the streets, hastening, 
with downcast eyes and plodding faces, intent upon 
some new speculation, or planning some untried 
method of gain or interest. Spanish contrabandistas, 
igi hats, spangled jackets, yellow 
;and embroidered vests, swagger past you 
ver you go; and merchants’ clerks, in white 
ja¢kets and upturned cuffs, bustle into the counting- 
ousesy While the fumes of tobacco, smoked in all 
shapes and forins, issue from every mouth. The 
ps are numerous, dear, and filled with French 
Atippery and pinchbeck jewellery.” 
® Advancing from Gibraltar to its threatened 
rival Algiers, Mr. Wilde gives reasons for a 
belief that the country is worse governed by its 
present rulers than by the Turks; and he parti- 
cularly dwells on the fact, that the trade with 
the port of Algiers has been sensibly diminished 
since the conquest. 


“Had the French made it a free port for even a 
few years, it would certainly have been much to the 
advantage both of the town and colony. But pecu- 
lation is the order of the day ; each person in autho- 
rity taking off what he can lay hold on. This may 
account, in some measure, for there having been no 
less than seven governors since the conquest seven 
years ago, and at this moment there are two French 
gencrals under arrest for exacting illegal taxes in the 
provinces ; and one has just arrived, and is now in 
prison, it is said for entering into a league with Achmet 
Bey to assist in restoring to him Constantina, the 
site of so much hidden wealth!! and it was only at 
the intercession of an Englishman that an officer was 
saved from the pillory, prior to being sent to the 


” 


galleys for scraping silver off five franc pieces!! 


Egypt was the next place visited; but this 
country has of late been described so often, and 
so minutely, that the majority of our readers 
must be better acquainted with the chambers of 
the Pyramids and Catacombs than with the in- 
terior of St. Paul’s, and more thoroughly with 
the valley of the Nile than with that of the 


Thames. Mr. Wilde is a strenuous admirer of 
Mohammed Ali. Egypt is not recommended to 
invalids, but the island of Rhodes appears to 
possess advantages not exceeded by any place in 
the Levant. 


“The environs of the town were very beautiful ; 
and the face of the country, despite the chilling, 
withering influence of its government, lovely. Sunny 
banks clothed with cyclamens which were putting 
forth the gayest liveries of spring, and sheltered vales 
where ‘ feathery palm-trees rise,’ and the perfume of 
the lime and the orange blossom scents the air, can 
never lose one atom of their charms, though saddened 
by the reflection engendered by the knowledge of the 
canker that for years has sapped the indigenous ver- 
dure of this beauteous isle. Could accommodation 
be obtained, Rhodes has many recommendations to 
the notice of the invalid. The temperature, though 
not so warm as other parts of the Mediterranean, is 
well adapted to those requiring a clear, thin, bracing 
air. Indeed, clearness has ever been its characteristic, 
and was that property which no doubt earned for it 
the appellation /Etherea among the ancients. The 
sky is generally blue and cloudless, and damp fogs 
are unknown ; so that on the opposite coast of Caria, 
every curve and undulation in its mountain shores 
are plainly visible. The lowest point to which the 
mercury fell during our stay was once to 60°. I could 
not learn that any epidemics peculiar to the island 
existed ; indeed I think experience daily teaches us 
that islands such as this are invariably more free from 
such disorders than large tracts of country. The 





consul informed me that the summer heat does not 
rise above 80°, and the sirocco is almost unknown. 
In fact, what is most to be dreaded, is the occasional 
cold blast blowing off the mountains of Karamania 
during the winter.” 


Mr. Wilde spent much time in investigating 
the localities of Tyre,—she “ that was situate at 
the entry of the sea, the merchant of many isles, 
whose borders were in the midst of the waters, 
and whose builders had perfected her beauty.” 
The site is now an empty rock, etiam periere 
ruine. He believes, and we think on reasonable 
grounds, that he discovered the dye-pits where 
the Tyrian purple was prepared; but he some 
time since read a paper on this subject at the 
Royal Irish Academy, extracts from which ap- 
peared at the time in this paper. 


The topographical examination of Jerusalem 
is also interesting ; but it extends to such length 
that we must refer our readers to the author's 
pages. Mr. Wilde devoted much attention to 
the condition of the Jews, who still dwell in 
Jerusalem; and he, like Baron Geramb, vindi- 
cates them from the calumnies of the Latin and 
Greek monks :— 

“ One day during my stay, the whole congregation 
met upon the anniversary of the great earthquake 
at Saphet, where so many of their brethren were de- 
stroyed. It wasa touching sight, and one that years 
will not efface, to witness this mourning group, and 
hear them singing the songs of David, in the full ex- 
pressive language in which they were written, beneath 
Mount Sion, on which they were composed—and 
before those very walls, that in other times rang with 
the same swelling chorus. But not now are heard 
the joyous tones of old: for here every note was 
swollen with a sigh, or broken with a sob—the sighs 
of Judah’s mourning maidens—the sobs and smother- 
ed groans of the patriarchs of Israel. And that heart 
must indeed be sadly out of tune, whose chords would 
not vibrate to the thrilling strains of Hebrew song, 
when chanted by the sons and daughters of Abra- 
ham, in their native city. Much as they venerate 
the very stones that now form the walls of this en- 
closure, they dare not set foot within its precincts ; 
for the crescent of the Mooslim is glittering from the 
minaret, and the blood-red banner of Mohammed is 
waving over their heads.” 

Travelling in the footsteps of Prince Piickler 
Muskau, Mr. Wilde found that the name of 
this eccentric personage was not held in such 
high estimation as he has himself represented it ; 
on the contrary, wherever he has been, Christian 
travellers, according to Mr. Wilde’s report, find 
the prejudices against Europeans increased :— 

“ A scene occurred at Naplous that may serve to 
illustrate his Excellency’s mode of living and travel- 
ling inthe country. Having had occasion for a bath, 
the keeper of it demanded the usual payment, which 
amounted to something less than sixpence of our 
money. The prince produced his firman, and refused 
to pay; but wrote an order on the neighbouring sheyk 
for the money to be paid out of the taxes to be col- 
lected the following year for the Basha!! Next day 
the prince required horses, and desired the sheyk to 
procure some. The man stated his inability to com- 
ply with the demand ; the prince produced his fir- 
man—Mohammed Alee’s signature had its effect ; 
the sheyk seized the horse of a Bedawee who was 
passing by, and mounted the Prussian. The owner 
of the animal instantly and deliberately fired at the 
rider, who narrowly escaped with his life. This cir- 
cumstance, however, quicted him for some days.” 

Mr. Wilde's visit to Greece was very brief; 
but it was long enough to satisfy him that the 
Bavarian dynasty is not likely to be of great 
duration. 

In the appendix to his volume, Mr. Wilde 
discusses several points of antiquarian and scien- 
tific research with learning and ability. We 
were particularly pleased with his account of 
the linen yarn of Egypt and the purple dye of 
Tyre. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Rivalry, by Henry Milton, 3 vols.—While, on 
the one hand, we have Gray’s “ mute, inglorious 
Milton,” to tempt the obscure and the unknown to 
adventure,—on the other, we have Mr, Carlyle’s 
quaint apophthegm, “Speech is silvern, silence is 
golden,” by way of mystical warning to aspirants of 
every degree, that— 

They may be counted wise, as long 
As they have wit to hold their tongue. 

Whether the Churchyard Elegist, or the Mystic, 
would have been the safer guide to Mrs. Trollope’s 
brother, few would find it difficult to decide. His 
book, to be sure, is devoid of offence; but no less 
devoid of all coherence—an odd mixture of puerile 
farce and lurid melo-drama ; here exhibiting to us a 
sensible Benedick, pursued on the right by a Mala- 
prop Lydia Languish, who writes poetry and owns a 
lap-dog, on the left by a Brummagem widow, whose 
charms are her cook, whose spells her sauces—there 
appalling us by the sight of a maiden forcibly carried 
off by a rejected lover, shut up in a smuggler’s cave, 
with a fatal duel, a clumsy forgery, and a ghastly 
self-murder, for sequel. It would be hard to decide 
whether the comic or the tragic portions of the tale 
—Mr. Hardinge in the love-chase, of which he is 
victim, or Clara Forrester, when shut up in the 
Mendip Cave by her cowardly cousin, and his 
demon-like familiar—are the more exaggerated in 
design, or weakest in colouring. The story, however, 
has this merit, that it moves on; and those who can 
make up their minds to its first two chapters, will 
probably finish the whole three volumes. 


The Poets of America, edited by John Keese.—It 
is, we believe, “ within the memory of the oldest man 
living,” that the Americans first took to publishing 
these illustrated and aristocratic volumes, They have 
been hitherto very successful. The present is a 
beautiful work; and though objections might be 
urged against particular illustrations, they have, as a 
whole, great merit. As the accompanying poems 
have all been selected from published works, most 
of them are familiar to us, and may be so to many 
of our readers; yet we shall venture to transplant a 

Song. By F. G. Halleck. 

Young thoughts have music in them, love 
And happiness their theme; 

And music wanders in the wind 
That lulls a morning dream. 

And there are angel voices heard 
In childhood’s frolic hours, 

When life is but an April day 
Of sunshine and of showers. 

There's music in the forest leaves, 
When summer winds are there, 

And in the laugh of forest girls, 
That braid their sunny hair. 

The first wild bird that drinks the dew 
From violets of the spring, 

Has music in his song, and in 
The fluttering of his wing. 

* * * * 

But the music of young thoughts too soon 
Is faint, and dies away, 

And from our morning dreams we wake 
To curse the coming day. 

And childhood's frolic hours are brief, 
And oft, in after years, 

Their memory comes to chill the heart, 
And dim the eye with tears. 

To-day the forest leaves are green ; 
They ‘ll wither on the morrow, 

And the maiden’s laugh be changed, ere long, 
To the widow's wail of sorrow. 

Come with the winter snows, and ask 
Where are the forest-birds ; 

The answer isa silent one, 
More cloquent than words. 

Guide to Trade—The Dressmaker and Milliner.— 
Having already spoken of the series of which the 
present little volume is a continuation, we are re- 
lieved from the necessity of a lengthened criticism, 
which is the more fortunate, inasmuch as we do 
not feel ourselves quite at home on the immediate 
subject. There is enough, however, of the imagina- 
tive in dress, to afford the author a sphere beyond 
the dry details of a dressmaker’s technical duties ; 
and we may venture to express our contentment on 
the way she has availed herself of it (for we presume 
the author is female) to engage the attention of the 
juvenile reader; for instance, there is a brief and 
pleasant discursus, relieved by wood-cuts, on female 
dress in England during two thousand years. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, by Louisa 
Johnson, is a short account of the prettiest flowers a 
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lady can cultivate, and of the way in which they ought 
to be managed. As it is the production of a lady, 
herself apparently a zealous gardener, we presume 
that the directions are such as are most required for 
those who prefer to rear their flowers themselves, 
rather than trust such delicate things to the rude 
hands of a man-servant. 

Main’s Forest Planter, and Pruner’s Assistant, is a 
book whose smallness and cheapness are its princi- 

1 merits. It is very meagre, very inaccurate, and 
when the author ventures upon theory, very ridicu- 
lous ; there are however some good directions upon 
pruning, and a careful gleaner may pick up a grain 
or two of information upon other points. 

The Hand-book of Fruit Trees, by a Practical Ob- 
server, is a short treatise upon the management of 
these plants, concisely and clearly written, and will 
be useful to those who seek for much information in 
a small compass. 

Medical Etiquette, compiled exclusively for the 
Profession, by Abraham Banks, Esq.—T his announce- 
ment seems to place the volume beyond the reach 
of our jurisdiction; but let the restriction of the 
author’s plan be as close as it may, the public are 
third parties to medical etiquettes, and are entitled 
to have a voice in the matter. Since the days when 
Dr. Percival wrote his Medical Ethics, the relations 
and dependencies of the several grades of practi- 
tioners have undergone a great revolution. The 
volume before us consequently relates more to the 
interests of the general practitioner than to the 
town-practising physician and surgeon ; and there is 
throughout a manifest leaning towards his pecuniary 
advantage. Of this we find a striking example in 
the advocacy, or at least the apology for, a profes- 
sional connexion between practitioners and chemists, 
the former prescribing at the latter’s shop for a given 


remuneration or having a direct interest in the busi- | 


ness, Now all such arrangements are manifestly 
opposed to the public interest, as well in the honour 
and the responsibility of the practitioner, as in ihe 
quality of the drugs. The independent prescriber 


has the strongest motives for looking to the qualities | 


of the medicines he orders: the joint-stock prescri- 


ber’s interests lie the other way—the independent | 
physician will limit the nauseous drugs to the | 


necessity, the chemist’s partner multiplies them for 
his own underhand benefit. Many other doors are 
opened to collusion, at the expense of the patient ; 
and we are satisfied that the reprobation with which 
the better part of the profession have hitherto re- 
garded such partnerships is founded in reason and 
an honourable sense of professional dignity. du 
reste, there is a great deal of commonplace and 
considerable pretension in the volume; but to us of 
more consequence is the consideration, that, however 
well or ill a code of medical etiquette be drawn, its 
laws will still depend for their sanction upon the 
genetal intelligence of the paying public. We re- 
commend our readers therefore to take upon them- 
selves the task of critics, and examine for themselves 
the works which appear in this department. If the 
paymaster is contented with the interprofessional 
arrangements, and holds them up by his countenance 
and respect, their observance will prevail ; whereas 
if he detects in them a concealed hostility to his 
own interests, he has it in his own power effectually 
to defeat the combination. We are old enough to 
have lived in the days when Etiquette maintained 
its severest rule; but, even then, the rule was but the 
exception; it was practically broken through where- 
ever a guinea was to be made by the violation. 
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sular War, Vol. VI. 8vo. 20s. bds.—Fielding’s History of 
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THE GRAVE OF MERCY. 
** As the traveller leaves Tunis, by the gate leading to the 
ruins of Carthage, he sees a burial ground: beneath a palm 
in a retired nook I was shown a tomb, which they called the 
grave of the last Abencerrage. It is in no way remarkable. 
The sepulchral stone is quite plain; but, according to 
Moorish custom, they have dug in its centre a slight hollow: 
the rain-drops are collected by this funeral chalice, and in 
that burning clime serve to refresh the birds of heayen.”"— 
The Last of the Abencerrages, by Chateaubriand. 
There is a spot of Moslem ground, 
A simple, low, sepulchral mound; 
Which Time from ruin keeps; 
And old men deem in that lone place, 
The last and noblest of his race 
An Abencerrage sleeps. 





Deep in the stone which guards his clay, 
A channel once was cut away, 
Wherein the rain-drops fell ; 
And oft when burning sunbeams sank, 
The wearied birds of heaven drank 
From that funereal well. 


Refreshed, as by a desert spring, 
Then would each voice to Allah sing, 
Filling with joy the air ; 
While thus each early note and late 
Ascended up to Heaven’s gate, 
And pleaded like a prayer! 


It is a dream—by fancy traced, 

That as those grateful creatures waste 
The hallowed drops, 

Dim on the Angel’s tablets grow 

The sins of him who sleeps below ; 
For Moslem maidens say, 


That oft when gentle dews have rained, 
Ere yet the birds of heaven have drained 
The funeral chalice dry, 
Redeemed from Azrael} and the grave, 
Reflected in the Mercy-wave, 
They see his face on high! 
Exranora Louisa Montacv. 








1. 11s. 6d, bds,—Howitt’s Rural Life of England, 2nd edit. 


ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

Tue success of the expedition of Messrs, Dease 
and Simpson, as narrated below, adds another wreath 
to Britannia’s crown of true glory. We should not 
much exceed the truth, if we were to assert, that the 
shores of the New World have been surveyed entirely 
by the British ; but certain it is, that its Arctic shores 
are, by right of discovery, all our own. Where, in 
the annals of discovery, are to be found such touching 
examples of enterprise, fortitude, and perseverance, 
as are offered to us in the narratives of Hearne, 
Franklin, and Parry—not to say anything of Capt, 
Ross’s last voyage? A very small tract still remains 
to be explored, in order to complete the outline of 
the northern coast of America, between the termina- 
tion of Mr. Dease’s expedition and the Strait of the 
Hecla and Fury. This might easily be accomplished, 
in one summer, by a party starting from the vicinity 
of Fort Reliance, or Back’s River; and we are happy 
to announce that the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
has latterly shown itself no less discerning and liberal 
than fortunate in the prosecution of geographical 
discoveries, has resolved to continue its efforts, till 
we may boast of having made the complete circuit 
of continental America. 

The following despatch was received on Saturday 
at the Hudson's Bay House :— 

* Fort Simpson, October 16, 1839. 

* Tfonourable Sirs,—We have the honour to re. 
port the completion ofall the primary objects of the 
expedition — the entire fulfilment of Governor 
Simpson's original instructions, under which it has 
been our good fortune to act, and something more, 
though, as we plainly told your Honours last winter, 
it was quite out of the question to think of reaching 
the strait of the Fury and Hecla from the Copper- 
mine River. 

“On the 22nd of June, we descended that impe- 
tuous stream to the Bloody Fall, where we remained 
until the 28th. This interval was employed by Mr. 
Simpson in exploring Richardson’s River, discovered 
in 1838, which discharges itself, as we then supposed, 
into the bottom of Back’s Inlet, in latitude 
67° 53! 57’ N., longitude 115° 56’ W. A party of 
about thirty Esquimaux were encamped there, all 
of whom fied precipitately to the hills except one 
family, whose tent was placed on an island in the 
stream. With these last, a communication was 
opened, through our interpreter Ooligbuck, but the 
circle of their little lives being confined to Beren’s 
Isles and the borders of Richardson’s River, they had 
no information to impart of any value. 

“On the 3rd of July, the first slight opening oc. 
curred in the sea ice, of which we took instant advan- 
tage; but our first week’s journey did not exceed 
twenty miles, and it was the 18th, after sad work, 
before we could attain Cape Barrow. From its 
rocky heights we beheld with equal surprise and de- 
light the wide extent of Coronation Gulph partially 
open, whereas long after the same date in 1838 the 
whole party might have crossed it on foot. At mid- 
night on the 20th, we landed at Cape Franklin, just 
one month earlier than Mr. Simpson’s arrival there, 
on his pedestrian journey of the year before. A vio~ 
lent easterly gale arrested our progress for the next 
four days, and on the 27th and 28th we encountered 
great peril in doubling Cape Alexander amidst very 
heavy driving ice. 

*“ From Cape Alexander, situate in lat. 68° 56’ N., 
long. 106° 40’ W., to another remarkable point in 
lat. 68° 33’ N., long. 98° 10’ W., the Arctic coast 
may he comprised in one spacious bay, stretching as 
far south as lat. 67° 40’, before it turns off abruptly 
northward to the last-mentioned position. This 
vast sweep, of which but an inconsiderable portion 
was seen by Mr. Simpson last year, is indented by 
an endless succession of minor bays, separated from 
one another by long narrow projecting points of land, 
enclosing an incalculable number of islands. 

“ From this description it will be evident that our 
route was an extremely intricate one, and the duties 
of the survey most harassing ; but, whilst perplexed 
beyond measure in finding our way through these 
labyrinths, we derived great advantage from the pro- 
tection afforded by the islands from the crushing 
force of the seaward ice, and the weather was gene- 
rally clear. In fact, the most serious detention 
caused by ice on this¥part of the voyage was from 





+ The Angel of Death. 


the Ist to the 5th of August, on a point that jutted 
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out | beyond the insular chain. White Bear Point, 
as it was called, lies in lat. 68° 7! 8” N., long. 
103° 36! 45” W., variation 54° 45’ E. These bays 
and masses of islands present a distinct succession of 
geological features, which can be best illustrated by 
our series of specimens of the rocks that compose 
this wild and barren coast. Vestiges of Esquimaux, 
mostly old, were met with wherever we landed. 
They appear to subsist in single families, or very 
small parties, and to travel inland for the deer hunt 
in the month of June, not returning to their sealing 
islands till the ice sets fast in October. A river twice 
the size of the Coppermine, which falls into the sea 
in lat. 68° 2’ N., long. 104° 15’ W., is much re- 
sorted to by reindeer and musk oxen in the summer 
season. 

“ Finding the coast, as already remarked, trending | 
northly from the bottom of the great bay, we ex- 
pected nothing less than to be carried round Cape | 
Felix of Captain James Ross, contrary to the conjec- | 
ture hazarded by Mr. Simpson in his narrative of last 
year’s journey. On the evening of the 10th of August, 
however, (at the point already given,) we suddenly | 
opened a strait running in to the southward of east, | 
where the rapid rush of the tide scarcely left a doubt 
of the existence of an open sea leading to the mouth 
of Back’s Great Fish River. This strait is ten miles 
wide at either extremity, but contracts to three in the 
centre. Even that narrow channel is much encroach- 
ed upon by high shingle islands, but there is deep | 
water in the middle throughout. 

“The 12th of August was signalized by the most 
terrific thunder storm we have ever witnessed in | 
these regions. Next day it blew roughly from the 
westward, with a very dense cold fog, but we ran 
rapidly south-east, passed Point Richardson and 
Point Ogle of Sir George Back, and continued on 
till the darkness of night and the increasing gale 
drove us ashore beyond Point Pechell. The storm 
shifted to the north-east, and lasted till the 16th, 
when we directed our course, with flags flying, to the 
Montreal Island. On its northern side our people, 





guided by Mackay, soon found a deposit made 


party, but, as Mackay seemed to think, without that 
officer’s knowledge. It contained two bags of pemi- 
can, and a quantity of cocoa and chocolate, all per- | 
fectly rotten, besides an old tin vasculum, and two | 
or three other trivial articles, of which we took pos- 
session, as memorials of our having breakfasted on 
the identical spot where the tent of our gallant, 
though less successful precursor stood on his return 
from Point Ogle to the Great Fish River that very 
day five years before. 

“The arduous duty we had, in 1836, undertaken 
to perform, was thus fully accomplished; and the 
length and difficulty of the route back to the Cop- 
permine would have amply justified our immediate 
return, We had all suffered more or less from the 
want of fuel, and the deprivation of warm food, and 
the prospects grew more cheerless as the cold full 
weather stole on apace; but having already ascer- 
tained the separation of Boothia from the American 
continent, on the Western side of the Great Fish 
River, we determined not to desist till we had settled 
its relation thereto on the eastern side also, A fog 
which had come on dispersed towards evening, and 
unfolded a full view of the picturesque shores of the 
estuary. Far to the southward Victoria headland 
stood forth so clearly defined, that we instantly re- 
cognized it by Sir George Back’s exquisite drawing. 
Cape Beaufort we almost seemed to touch ; and with 
the telescope we were able to discern a continuous 
line of high land, as far round as north-east, about 
two points more northerly than Cape Hay, the ex- 
treme eastern point seen by Sir George Back. 

“ The traverse to the farthest visible land occupied 
six hours’ unremitting labour at the oar, and the sun 
was rising on the 17th when we scaled the bluff and 
singularly shaped Rocky Cape, to which our course 
had been directed. It stands in latitude 68° 3’ 56" 
N., longitude 94° 35‘ W. The azimuth compass, by 
Jones, settled exactly in the true meridian, and 
agreed with two others, by the same maker, placed 
on the ground. From our proximity to the magnetic 
pole, the compass had latterly been of little or no 
use; but this was of the less consequence as the 
astronomical observations were very frequent. The 





dip of the needle, which at Thunder Cove (12th of 


August) was 89° 29’ 35’, had here decreased to 
89° 16/ 40" N. This bold promontory, where we 
lay wind-bound till the 19th, was named Cape Britan- 
nia, in remembrance of our glorious country. On 
the beetling rock that sheltered our encampment 
from the sea, and forms the most conspicuous object 
on all this part of the coast, we erected a conical pile 
of ponderous stones, fourteen feet high, that if not 
pulled down by the natives, may defy the rage of a 
thousand storms. In it was placed a sealed bottle, 
containing a sketch of our proceedings, and possession 
was taken of our extensive discoveries in the name 
of Victoria the First, amidst the firing of guns and 


| the enthusiastic cheers of the whole party. 


“On the 19th the gale shifted from north-east to 
east-south-east and after crossing a fine bay, due 
east, with no small toil and danger, the coast bent 
away north-east, which enabled us to effect a run of 
forty miles. Next day the wind resumed its former 
direction, and after pulling against it all the morning 
among the shoals and breakers, and gaining only 
three miles, we were obliged to take refuge in the 
mouth of a small river. 

“ From a limestone ridge, about a league inland, we 
obtained a view of some very remote blue land in 
the north-east quarter, in all probability one of the 
southern promontories of Boothia. Two considerable 
islands lay far in the offing, and others, high and dis- 
tant, stretched from east to east-north-east. 

“Our view of the low main shore was confined to 
five miles in an easterly direction, after which it 
appeared to turn off greatly to the right. We could, 
therefore, scarcely doubt our having arrived at that 
large gulph uniformly described by the Esquimaux 
as containing many islands, and with numerous in- 
dentations stretching down to the southward till it 
approaches within forty miles of Repulse and Wager 
Bays. The exploration of such a gulph, which was 
the main object of the Terror’s ill-starred voyage, 
would necessarily demand the whole time and ener- 
gies of another expedition, having a starting or re- 
treating point much nearer to the scene of operations 


| than Great Bear Lake ; and it was quite evident to 
among the rocks by some of Sir George Back’s | 


us that any further foolhardy perseverance could only 
lead to the loss of the great object already attained, 
together with that of the whole party. We must 
here be allowed to express our admiration of Sir 
John Ross’s extraordinary escape from this neigh- 
bourhood after the protracted endurance of our ships, 
unparalleled in Arctic story. The mouth of the stream 
which bounded the last career of our admirable little 
boats, and received their name, lies in latitude 
68° 28’ 27” N., longitude 93° 7’ W.; variation of 
the compass, 16° 20' W. The strong wind that had 
forbidden our advance gave wings to our retreat. 
The same night, the 20th of August, we landed once 
more at Cape Britannia, and next morning we crossed 
the inland direct to Point Pechell, with a heavy sea. 
On the 22nd we explored a long narrow bay on the 
west side of Point Ogle, which extends to the sixty- 
eighth parallel of latitude. The north wind blew 
roughly, with sharp frost, and next day we got no 
farther than Point Richardson. Thence we crossed 
over on the 24th to what had from the continent 
appeared like two islands, but which we rightly con- 
jectured to form part of the southern shore of Boothia, 
or, to speak with greater precision, of that land on 
which stands Cape Felix of Captain James Ross. 
This shore we had the satisfaction of tracing for about 
sixty miles till it turned up to the north, in latitude 
68° 41/ 16" N., longitude 98° 22’ W. Only fifty- 
seven miles from Ross’s Pillar the dip of the needle 
was 89° 28! 45” N.; the magnetic pole, bearing 
N.N.E., distant ninety miles. The variation, as 
shown by both the azimuth compass and the hori- 
zontal bar needle was 45° E. The objects seen on 
this coast are easily enumerated—a low, uninterest- 
ing limestone tract, abounding, nevertheless, in rein- 
deer, musk oxen, and old native encampments. To 
the westward a good deal of ice appeared, and vast 
numbers of snow geese passed high overhead in long 
triangular flights, bound for milder skies. 

“ Whilst engaged in taking observations, our men 
constructed another durable memorial of our disco- 
veries, which was saluted in the usual manner. Then 
recrossing the strait on the 25th, we resumed for some 
time our outward route, only keeping more along the 
seaward verge of the islands, so as to shape a straighter 
course. 





“The weather, from being threatening and un- 
settled, soon became unequivocally severe. On the 
29th of August a snow storm began that lasted for 
seven days, during four days of which we were fixed 
toa single spot by the violence of the north-west gales, 
while the frost was so keen that the pools among the 
rocks on which we lay, became solid enough to bear 
up aman. A more moderate interval succeeded this 
fierce outbreak. Quitting the continent again, at the 
large river already mentioned, we struck N.N.W. for 
an extensive island, twenty-two miles off, which we 
coasted N.W. for twenty miles; and shortly before 
sunset on the 6th of September stood out from thence 
due north for the nearest point of Victoria Land, 
which proved equally distant. We have never seen 
anything more brilliant than the phosphoric gleaming 
of the waves when darkness set in. The boats seemed 
to cleave a flood of molten silver, and the spray 
dashed from their bows before the fresh breeze, fell 
back like showers of diamonds into the deep. It was 
a cold night, and when we at last made the land, 
cliffs, faced with eternal ice, obliged us to run on for 
a couple of leagues, before we could take the shore 
with safety. The coast of Victoria Land, which we 
explored for upwards of 150 miles, is incomparably 
the boldest we have met with in those seas. Often 
near the shore no bottom could be found with thirty- 
five fathoms of line, and the cerulean blue colour of 
the water everywhere indicated a profound depth, 
There are several noble bays, the largest of which, 
north-west of Cape Alexander, is twenty miles wide, 
and equally deep, backed by snow-clad mountains, 
It attains to 69° 40’ N., the highest latitude of this 
voyage. At length we reached the extreme point 
seen by Mr. Simpson from Cape Franklin in 1838, 
where the coast of this large country begins again to 
trend northward of west, Cape Barrow being by com- 
putation 8.S.W. distant fifty miles. On the 10th of 
September we crossed this magnificent strait with a 
strong E.S.E. or side wind, anda rough sea, in which 
our gallant boats, old and worn out as they were, 
acquitted themselves beyond our most sanguine hopes, 
Our return from Cape Barrow was miserably retarded 
by furious north-west winds and severe stress of 
weather. Winter permanently set in on the 15th of 
September, and next day, to the undisguised joy of 
the whole party, we re-entered the Coppermine River, 
after by far the longest voyage ever performed in 
boats on the Polar sea. Leaving one of our little 
craft, together with the remains of the pemican 
(which through age and long exposure was become 
quite mouldy), and various other articles as a prize 
to the first Esquimaux who may visit the Bloody 
Fall, we ascended the river with our double crew in 
four days, abandoned our tents, and everything but 
absolute necessaries ; crossed the barren grounds up 
to the knees in snow, having unluckily left out snow. 
shoes on the coast, and safely reached Fort Confi- 
dence at dusk on the 24th. The fisheries had failed 
sooner than ever, and we had good reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on not being doomed to passa third 
winter within the Arctic Circle. 

“ After settling with the Indians, liberally reward- 
ing the most deserving, and supplying all with ammu- 
nition gratuitously, we took our departure on the 
evening of the 26th in two inland batteaux ; one 
belonging to the expedition, the other came from Fort 
Simpson sixteen days before our arrival. 

“ Our passage of Great Bear Lake was most bois- 
terous and inclement in crossing the body of the lake 
and other considerable traverses; our boats, with 
everything in them, and even the very clothes on our 
backs, became converted into shapeless masses and 
concretions of ice. It was high time for us to escape 
from Great Bear Lake, for the temperature, which 
was at 4° below zero when we landed at the head of 
the river on the evening of the 4th of October, fell 
10° lower in the course of the night, and next day 
we descended the rapid stream in the very midst of 
the driving ice. On entering the Mackenzie we ex- 
perienced a temporary mitigation of this excessive 
cold ; but we should most assuredly have stuck fast 
above Fort Norman, had not the northern gales again 
arose in their strength, and, while they shattered and 
dispersed the rapidly forming ice, enabled us to stem 
the current under close-reefed sails. At noon on the 
14th of October, after forcing our way with no small 
risk through the torrent of ice forced out by the 
rivers of the mountains, we reached this place, and 
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were cordially welcomed by our valuable friend Chief | length fallen a victim. To these we regret to have 
Trader M‘Pherson, who had for some time given up | to add the name of Mr. James Prinsep, Secretary to 
all hopes of our arrival. | the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the able and in- 
“Most of our people are still afflicted with acute | defatigable editor of its Journal. He died on Wed- 
pains and swellings in the limbs caused by cold and | nesday last, at the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
exposure, and we are assured by Mr. M‘Pherson that | Haldimand, after a lingering illness, brought on by 
he has never known or heard of so early or vigorous | over-exertion in his official, literary, and scientific 
commencement of winter in Mackenzie’s River ; on | pursuits, during a twenty years’ residence in India. 
the other hand, so fine a spring as that of 1839 seldom | We must also announce the deaths, abroad, of the 
visits these frozen regions, and to this favouring cir- | Chevalier Gasse, architect to the King of Naples, 





cumstance, under Providence, ought our signal success 
to be partly ascribed. 

“October 380.—The state of the ice at length 
enables us to despatch couriers to Slave Lake. In the 
meantime, Governor Simpson’s highly-valued letter 
of the 17th of June, which unfortunately missed us 
in our way hither, has cast up overland. We rejoice 
in having anticipated the Russian expedition, and se- 
cured toourcountry and thecompany the indisputable 
honour of discovering the north-west passage, which 
has been an object of search to all maritime nations 
for three centuries. When our expedition was planned 
at Norway House in 1836, it was confidently ex- 
pected that Sir George Back would have achieved 
the survey of the Gulf of Boothia with the Terror’s 
boats, and that our meeting at the mouth of the 


Great Fish River would have left no blank in the | 


geography of Northern America. That officer’s 
failure, the exhaustion of our men and means, and the 
necessity of a new wintering ground, render a fresh 


expedition indispensable for the examination of the | 


Gulf of Boothia, the circuit of which to the Strait of 
the Fury and Hecla, according to the Esquimaux 
accounts, cannot be less than 400 or 500 miles. It 
only remains for us to recommend to your approba- 


tion the plan proposed by Mr. Simpson to perfect | 


this interesting service, which, as he had no wish to 
avail himself of the leave of absence granted, he is 
prepared to follow up whenever the limited means 
required are placed at his disposal. 
“ We lave the honour to be your most obedient, 
humble servants, “Pious WW, Pease. 
“Tuomas Simpson. 
“To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Com- 
mittee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, London.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Tue vencrable Alexander Nasmyth, the landscape 


painter and the father of Scottish art, better known | 


as Nasmyth of Edinburgh, died on the 10th inst., at 
the great age of ninety. In London, Nasmyth is 
known by his vignette illustrations to the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, as the painter of the only portrait 


of the poet Burns, and as the father of Patrick Na- | 


smyth, whose too early death was a loss to landscape 
art. Mr. Nasmyth confined his genius too much to 
the Scottish capital, and was a man far advanced in 
life, sixty-three or four, when, in 1813, his first work, 
© A View in Scotland,’ was first seen on the walls of 
Somerset House. The week’s obituary must also 
include the name of Mr. William Pitts, the sculp- 
tor, who, on the morning of Thursday the 16th, 
put an end to his life by poison. ‘To his profes- 
sional brethren thie abilities of Mr. Pitts were well 
known, but they never enabled him to take that posi- 
tion which exacts the homage of the patrons of art 
in the shape of its substantial rewards. His genius, 
indecd, led him to the poetry of his art—to the walk 
that wins for its followers fame rather than fortune. 
His first exhibited works were, in 1823, ‘Samson 


killing the Lion,’ ‘The Deluge,’ ‘A Sketch,’ and | 


*IIerod’s Cruelty.” These were followed, in 1826, 
by ‘A model in wax of a Chariot Race, and in 1828 
by his best work, * The shield of AEneas,’ which, for 
classic sentiment and grace of outline, would not 
have discredited Flaxman himself,—in 1834, by * The 
Shield of Hercules,’ and in 1837 by ‘The Sovereigns 
of England, with a characteristical feeling, and histo- 
rical symbol to each.’ The little remuneration these 
brought the artist foreed him to labour too hurriedly, 
so that his works, with many merits, want that finish 
which leisure alone can give. Mr. Pitts was in his 
fiftieth year. It is understood that he worked much 
for the goldsmiths of London; and the sense of sub- 
ordination, and the failure of repeated efforts to rise 


above it, seem to have fostered that morbid spirit, | 


which is amongst the bitterest of all the bitternesses 
which “ the heart knoweth,” and to which he has at 


the British Architectural Society ; and, at Paris, of 
| the venerable Gence, the well-known translator and 


} 


Latin annotator of the famous work the Imitation de 
| J.C. In this translation, which, with its notes, was 
| the dream of Gence’s youth, and the labour of his life, 

M. Gence confidently expressed his opinion as to the 
| author of the book in question; and that opinion 
| having been confirmed, in 1837, by the discovery of 

the Valenciennes manuscript, the veteran declared 
himself ready to die without regret, “since the noblest 
work that ever came from the hand of man had been 
at length restored to Gerson and to France.” 

Among travellers recently arrived in London, is 
Lieut. Wood, of the Indian Navy, who formed one 
of Col. Sir A. Burnes’s mission to Cabul, during which 
time he explored the sources of the Oxus, said to 
, flow from a lake, now named Victoria, in the elevated 
| table land of Pamer—and Captain Lloyd, from 
Mauritius, well known for his survey of the Isthmus 
of Panama, and theascent of the Pieta Botte moun- 
tain, the highest peak of the Mauritius.—Letters 
from Marseilles announce the safe arrival in that port 
of M. Iorace Vernet, from his oriental wanderings, 
| of which it is to be presumed that the world of art 
will speedily see some fruits. The Due de Luynes, a 
| Member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
| Lettres, has set out for Italy on an archeological ex- 
| cursion, to which the many valuable discoveries we 
have recently had to announce in that country, will 
give a more than ordinary interest. 

Were we todescribe, according to custom, the Easter 
shows, we need but extract from our own columns of 
| the year, touching the Guiana Exhibition, the Indian 
Gallery, and so forth, there being less novelty than 
usual. In addition, however, to past notices, we may 
add, that a change of views has taken place at the 
Cosmorama, the principal attractions of which are now 
Constantinople on fire-—Zenobia’s palace, Palmyra 
—Rope Bridge at Penipe, South America—Lake 
of Thun, Switzerland—Village of Bedan, in Syria— 
City of Rome—and (from last year’s exhibition) the 


| corresponding member of the French Institute, and of 


Terrace at Versailles. The French palace appears | 


| to be an attractive subject, for it keeps its station also 
at the Panorama, being there exhibited with a new 
view, that of Benares. The latter is an excellent 
and attractive picture. The richly fantastic archi- 
| tecture of the Holy City of the Ganges, its wide 
landing-places swarming with a picturesquely clad 
| people, busied in their various avocations, and the 
| strange craft which crowd the stream, make up a pic- 
| ture in itself fascinating to the eye, had the gazer 
| neither remembrances of the old splendours of India, 
| nor associations linking Pagodah and Ghaut with 
| mysterious and poetical superstitions, to make them 
| appeal also to memory and imagination. Mr. Bur- 
| ford has painted Benares with his usual cleverness, 
| though, till the eye becomes habituated to the tone 
| of the picture, its tints appear, in some degree, feeble. 
The survey undertaken by the American govern- 
| ment, of the coast of the United States, the progress 
of which we have from time to time recorded, is still 
going on with zeal and spirit, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Hassler. According to the official report, 
the survey of the whole coast and adjoining country, 
from the New Jersey shore of Rariton Bay, Sandy 
Ilook, and Shrewsbury, to the waters of the Eastern 
States, is now completed. A map of the bay and port 
of New York is to be the first published, and is in 
active preparation. 
The musical season has closed in Paris—next 
week will see its full glories in London. *“ Lofty 
and lowly are the votaries of St. Cecilia,” saith 
Hood ; “many and magnificent are her holiday 
festivals, and her common service is performing at 
all hours of the day”:—and in England, we may 
add, not only are her congregations increasing in 
| number, but in comprehensiveness. A little more, 
, and Music will have as many medal bearers 





} 





among the people of the shops and streets, ag 
Father Mathew’s Saint herself. And why should not 
“the heavenly maid” work contemporaneously with 
Temperance,—amusement with self-denial,—for the 
moral regeneration and improvement of the great 
multitude? Our anticipations, though they may 
seem as high-soaring as an Easter-tide jubilate, are 
not without warrant. One set of ears to hear and of 
hands to chronicle could not, were they ever so in- 
dustrious, keep pace with the progress of the art 
among the people:—here Gresham lectures begin. 
ning anew for the citizens’ delight, and to be 
repeated at the West End—there, across the 
Thames, in the Borough, a course of similar instruc. 
tion announced by Mr. Topliff. It was scarce a week 
since, among the azaleas and anemones of the 
King’s Road, we came upon the programme of a 
Chelsea and Brompton Choral Society—this on the 
way to Battersea, where another effort is in progress 
to popularize part-singing as a substantial object of 
study among those who may themselves one day 
become teachers in turn. In connexion with this 
interesting subject, we cannot but advert to the new 
system adopted by the Sacred Harmonic Society at 
Exeter Hall, of having reserved seats for half-guinea 
tickets. The jobbing in admissions to the oratorios 
by traders has been long a suflicient nuisance, with- 
out the Society itself venturing upon a measure so 
calculated to lessen its popularity. The Committee 
should consider, that the small additional con- 
venience to the few, and the small addition to its 
purse, is dearly purchased if it alienate and annoy 
its first friends and supporters, the three-shilling sub- 
scribers,—an audience, for its enthusiasm and intelli- 
gence, deserving the most respectful and considerate 
treatment. 

Among the literary doings of our neighbours, we 
may mention a Mémoire sur les Sourds-Muets avant 
et depuis VAbbé de UEpée, treating of the various 
systems of education adopted for their moral regene- 
ration—which has obtained the prize founded by the 
Society of Moral Sciences—and is remarkable as 
being the production of one of the deaf-and-dumb 
pupils of the Paris Institution. We may also notice 
among recent publications, Soirées de S.A. R. Henri de 
France, Due de Bordeaux, in two volumes, prepared 
from authentic and unpublished documents, bya Roy- 
alist, quand méme, and revised by an ex-Minister 
of State ;—* A Supplement to the Translated Poeti- 
cal Works of Milton,’ comprising poems of his not 
before published in France, and including * Comus,’ 
the ‘Allegro and Penseroso,’ ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
*Lycidas,’ the Sonnets, and his Latin Poems ;—a 
work by M. Mauduit, a French traveller, architect, 
and correspondent of the Institute, giving an 
account of his researches in the Troad, and of a 
discovery made by him of some positive vestiges of 
the fortifications of Pergama, the citadel of Troy ; 
—the ‘ Testament Philosophique et Littéraire’ of M. 
Lacretelle, the Academician, and Professor of His- 
tory at the Faculty of Letters;—a ‘ History of the 
Age of Augustus, and the Establishment of the 
Roman Empire,’ by M. Nougaréde de Fayet, for- 
merly President of the Imperial Court at Paris, and 
author of the * History of the Revolution which over- 
threw the Roman Republic,’ to which the present 
work is a sequel ;—a volume on Corsica (with litho- 
graph illustrations representing the principal monu- 
ments in that country), by M. Mérimée—a transla- 
tion, for the first time into French, of the Latin 
chronicle of Mathieu Paris, by M. Huillard Bré- 
holles, with notes and an introduction by the Duc de 
Luignes ;—De la Politique @ UV Usage du Peuple, by 
M. I. La Mennais;—Voyage @ Madagascar et aux 
Iles Comores, by B. F. Leguevel de Lacombe, pre- 
ceded by an historical and geographical notice of 
Madagascar, by M. de Froberville;—Etienne Saulnier, 
an historical romance, by the Duchesse d’Abrantes ; 
—Jean Cavalier, ou les Fanatiques des Cevennes, by 
M. Eugéne Sue, founded on that dreadful religious 
war which arose out of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; and the first volume of a work, giving a 
history of the celebrated monastery of Port Royal, 
by M. Sainte-Beuve. One of the last numbers of La 
Bibliotheque del’ Ecole des Chartes contains a grammar 
of the Romance language, with some interesting 
notes, by M. Guessard, a young French savant, ot 
considerable merit. The grammar, which escaped 
even M, Renouard, appears to haye been written a. 
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Society, a collection of plants including some very 

pretty orchideous plants recently introduced by their 
collector from Mexico. The following prizes were 
awarded :—the large silver medal to Messrs. Lane 
and Son, for the collection of roses; the silver 
Knightian medal to Mrs. Lawrence, for her col- 
lection of plants; to Messrs, Rollisson, for Brassia 
sp.; and to Mr. Davis, for the Dutch sweetwater 
grapes; the silver Banksian medal to G. Barker, 


the commencement of the thirteenth century. — | 
Among works in preparation, may be mentioned a 
new work on the Fall of the Roman Empire, by M. 
A. Thierry—a second edition of M. Guizot’s English 
Revolution, with two volumes of characters of all the 
leading personages who figured in the Civil War till 
the Restoration. A correspondent on-dit promises | 
the completion of M. Guizot’s * History of the Com- 
monwealth’ during His Excellency’s stay in England. 


Besides these, a work on Moorish Architecture in 
Spain, by M. Giraud de Franzez, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ART s,is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in 
the Morning until 5 in the Evening.—Admission, 1s, ; Cata- 
logue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The SIX TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, is NOW OPEN, at 
their GALLERY, 53, Pant MALt (adjoining the British Insti- 
tution), from 9 o'clock till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; Catulogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 

THE CORREGGIO MAGDALEN, perhaps the chef-d’@urre of 
that divine master—the GRAND GALLERY PICTURE by 
REMBRANDT, representing Abraham about to offer up his Son 
Jsaac—a noble Painting in the School of Raffaelle—and a few 
other Pictures of a high class, are NOW ON VIEW and ON 
SALE, at No. 49, PALL MALL, near the British Institution.— 
‘Admission, ls. Open from 10 till 5. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

The Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHI j ) 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnight. Open from 10 till 5. 

CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN GALLERY EX- 
HIBITION, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, containing 300 
Portraits of the most wild and important Indians in North Ame- 
rica, and 200 Paintings of Landscapes—Prairie Scenes—Indian 
Villages—Indian Dances—Butfalo Hunts—Ball Plays—Tortures, 
&c. And an immense and varied Collection of Indian Curiosities 
—Dresses—Pipes—Tomahawks—War Clubs—Bows and Arrows 
—Scalping Knives, and Scalps, and a beautiful Wigwam, twenty- 
five feet high, brought from the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
Open from 10 to 6. Admittance, Is. 

ADELAIDE-STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, W 
STRAND, ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENC 
M. Delbriick’s Patent Process is daily being carried on, in : 
dition to the other attractive Novelties recently added to this 
splendid Exhibition, in which the visiter has the opportunity of 
seeing several important scientific principles practically illus- 
trated, in a manner equally instructive and amusing.—A Reap- 
inc Room for Scientific Periodicals and Journals has been added 
to the Institution.—Admittance to the Gallery, One Shilling; 
Annual ‘Tickets, One Guinea; and to the Reading Room in- 
cluded, Two Guineas. Open daily at 10 A.M. 

NEW STRAND THEATRE.—CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

There are J MPOSTORS in the field.—The great peremeton, 
and consequent patronage acquired by the Great WIZARD of 
the NORTH. has given existence to a host of IMITATORS, of 
whom the WIZARD says BEWARE! Would you see Necro- 
mancy in perfection, in addition to splendid apparatus ? If you 
would, visit the WIZARD of the NORTH. whose eye-deceiving 
and inquiry-baffling arcana are to be exhibited on MONDAY, 
April 27th, and every Evening during the Week, concluding with 
his celebrated and original GU JELUSION, wonder-striking 
ini il, and perfectly divested of the slightest danger, and 

itated or comprehended by Itinerants. There is 
byt on Necromantic fame—the GREAT ORIGINAL 




































Clark, for Prostanthera violacea. 


1URCH of SANTA CROCE, | 


Esq., for the new Mexican orchideous plant; to 
Messrs. Brown, for Gesneria Suttonii; to Messrs. 
Whitley and Osborn, for the Azalea Indica; to Mr. 
Jackson, for the collection of heaths; and to Mr. R. 


Dr. Lindley read a paper by Mr. T. Rivers, of 
Sawbridgworth, ‘On the Root Pruning of Fruit 
Trees..—Mr. Rivers is of opinion, that if such a 
course was regularly adopted, either by annual or 
biennial pruning, it would be attended with very 
great advantage, not only by increasing the crop, as 
well as very considerably improving the flavour and 
size of the fruit, but would also preserve to a tree 
the full vigour of youth, by keeping it in a stationary 
state. 

Miss Burdett Coutts, the Earl of Egremont, Wil- 
liam Jardine, Esq., and Walter Ewer, Esq., were 
elected Fellows of the Society ; and Dr. Siebold, of 
Leyden, Dr. Endlicher, of Vienna, M. Vilmorin, of 
Paris, and M. Dutrochet, were, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council, elected Foreign Members. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, 
between the 17th of March and the 7th of April 
1840 :— 

March 21, Barometer, highest....... 






C April 7, 9 lowest ...... 
April 5, Thermometer, highest . 
March 21, ” lowest......2 5 


Total amount of Rain 0.17 inch. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 












the rustic original ; and Mr. Ryall has done his part 
with more than his usual skill. 

A couple of English portraits come in here, not 
impertinently. One—Mr. Henry Cook’s engraving 
of Sir James Ross, after Wildman—leads us from 
the domain of mezzotint to that of line-engrav- 
ing; and we must add, as far as comparative 
beauty is concerned, greatly to the advantage of the 
former,—so harsh, and cold, and metallic to the eye, 
is his version, not merely of the features, but of the 
fur drapery, and the accessories of snow, frost, and 
gloom, which surround the Northern discoverer. The 
other is Mr. Weld Taylor's lithograph of Mr. Sheriff 
Evans, drawn by Graf. 

We should be at a loss to mention a series of 
views more magnificent in scale, subject, or exe- 
cution than Lord Monson’s Views in the Depart- 
ment of the Isere and of the High Alps, litho- 
graphs after the elder fashion—that is, before the 
new tints, whereby colour is represented and effect 
enhanced, were introduced into art upon stone. The 
scenes in themselves are striking and varied—we 
must particularize the “ prospects” of Grenoble and 
Embrun (whose miraculous image was so dear to Louis 
XI. of France, if * Quentin Durward’ be any autho. 
rity), or the wilder mountain beauties of La Roche, 
Veyer, Dormeuilleuse, Briangon, Fressiniere,—places 
of pilgrimage to all to whom the names of Oberlin 
and Felix Neff are dear. In fact, apart from the rare 
beauty of the scenery intrinsically considered, every 
separate plate has its story; and it is one of the 
least agreeable conditions of journalism, that time 
and the hour forbid us—poor town birds—to wander, 
pen in hand, among valleys and mountain fastnesses, 
which there is little chance of our visiting, save on 
paper. Mr. Haghe is the artist associated with Lord 
Monson, and the two, as we have already said, have 
made a highly interesting and sumptuous volume. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Concerts.—The week was opened by two con- 
certs—the second of the Societa Armonica, and the 
fifth of the Quartett party. At the former—after 
having remarked on the gratuitous inconvenience 
which attends the entrance of the subscribers and the 








Sar. Westminster Medical Society Fight, p.m. 
Mon { Geographical Society. .. Ni 
“~~ Society of British Architects ........ Eight. 
Tves. Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.) ....4 p. Eight. 
Geological Society ............- o+eeed p. Eight. 
Web. + Society of Arts ..........ceeeecsees 4 p. Seven. 
Zoological Society ( Anniv.) .......... One 
Royal Beckaty 2... csccccccccecsccccess 4 p. Eight. 
— Royal Society of Literature (Anxiv.) Three. 
* | Numismatic Society ..........+-000+ Seven, 
Society of Antiquaries ............ -Eight. 
( Horticultural Society (Anniv) .....- One. 
Fri. Botanical Society ........ escccccces Eight, 
Royal Institution ......... epee § p. Eight. 














e Wizard of 
WIZARD OF THE NORTH—J. H. ANDERSON. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 7.—Dr. Ienderson, V.P. in the chair.—The 
display of plants was very numerous, including some 
very fine Azaleas, Orchidaceer, &c. The meeting 
was more numerously and fashionably attended than 
any we have noticed this season. The most attrac- 
tive object of the exhibition was a very splendid col- 
lection of ninety-one varieties of roses, rivalling 
the full-blown roses of summer, from Messrs. Lane 
and Son, of Great Berkhampsted ; from Mrs. Law- 
rence there was also a very fine collection of plants ; 
from Mr. Steell, of Richmond, a collection of seed- 
ling and other camellias; from Mr. Lumsden, gar- 
dener to H. Bevan, Esq., a pretty plant of Saxifraga 
ciliata; from Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, a col- 
lection of orchideous plants; from Mr. Jackson, of 
Kingston, a collection of very fine heaths and Malva 
campanulata ; from Mr. R. Clark, gardener to Sir 
J. Limond, of Drayton Green, Prostanthera violacea, 
and several pots of Heliotrope ; from Mr, Ansell, 
of Camden ‘Town, two new seedling Chinese Aza- 
leas; from G. Barker, Esq., of Birmingham, a new 
orchideous plant from Mexico, and Mawillaria sp. ; 
from Messrs. Whitley and Osborn, of Fulham, a 
plant of Azalea Indica var. rosea; from Messrs. 
Brown, of Slough, a fine plant of Gesneria Suttonii, 
the flowers of the most brilliant colour, and Telopea 
speciosissima; from J. Marryat, Esy., Cerinthe aspera; 
from Mr. Davis, gardener to Sir Simon Clarke, of 
East Barnet, some very fine specimens of the Black 
Iamburgh and the Dutch Sweetwater grapes, and 
two pine apples, of the Globe and Antigua kind ; 
from Sir John Trevelyan, Bart., specimens of lemons 
from a tree growing in the open air, being merely 
protected from frost in winter; from the garden of the 


FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue few works of art now lying before us for com- 
ment are upon a sumptuous scale, which makes them 
welcome to eyes, like ours, fatigued with finical displays 
of cabinet-work, from the pencil and burin. 

The first single print, by C. G. Lewis, after Parker's 
Interior of the Longships Lighthouse, shows us Grace 
Darling and her father comforting the shipwrecked 
voyagers, whose rescue has become all but matter of 
history. Of the picture we have elsewhere spoken. 
Though asa work of art it may not rank A 1, it is still, 
from its subject, worthy its place in every English col- 
lection, the painter having suffered no wrong in the en- 
graver’s hands. Not lessnational,in the homely interest 
it must inspire, is Mr. Scott's highly-finished mezzotint 
after The Prodigal Son of Mr. Prentis: of this pic- 
ture we have also spoken, when it was exhibited in 
Suffolk Street, a season or two since. Here, too, there- 
fore,as in Mr, Parker’s case, we have but to commend 
the engraver as having helped the painter; Mr. 
Prentis’s peculiar fault, a Japan-like timidity and 
glossiness of finish, having entirely disappeared. Of 
the two artists, Mr. Scott is the more forcible, his 
work being, at the same time, free from the vice of 
blackness, that besetting sin of mezzotintists. As 
this paragraph is taking a national colour, we may 
include in it a third engraving of the same family, 
Mr. Ryall’s mezzotint of Mr. Hunt's * Panic-struck ;” 
the artist having been elsewhere, by us, called the 
Crabbe in his truth—the Mitford in his cheerfulness 
—among water-colourists. Here we have a peasant- 
boy in a cellar, starting from a neighbouring shadow, 
or a far-off sound. The flaming candle in his hand 
lights up the open mouth, and staring eyes, and hair 
on end, well nigh as forcibly as if Schalken had treated 














public—we must commend the band for a careful, 
though somewhat coarse performance of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony. In the first act, Mr. Forbes 
| made an injudicious attempt upon Thalberg’s Mosé 
fantasia. Surely, if the peculiarity of this composer's 
| gifts, for which “ample room and verge enough” ig 
given by his music, render even all first-rate performs 
ers but himself comparatively ineffective in its per. 
formance, pianists of a lower degree are more than 
commonly unwise in essaying it, ‘The singers were 
Signora Tosi, Signora E. Grisi, and Sig. Tamburini, 
The first-named lady confirmed our original judg. 
ment, that she has hardly imet with her due from the 
Opera subscribers. In style she certainly is superior 
to artists of greater fame who could be mentioned : 
her voice, however, is still unwilling and uncertain ; 
and the animation, not to call it grimace, of her 
delivery—which, strangely enough, is a characteristic 
observable in other artists, who, like her, have taken 
la diva Pasta for their model—requires a thorough 
taming and reformation. The general audience will, 
not, we fear, regard it, like ourselves, with indulgence, 
as being the struggle for utterance of musical feeling, 
The programme of the Fifth Quartett Concert had 
more novelty and interest, its principal feature being 
a quartett by Beethoven (Op. 127), hitherto unheard 
in this country. Though not performed with that 
intimate consent, that substance of passion demanded 
by the master’s recent compositions for their satisfies 
tory solution, enough was given to assure ys of the 
existence of a singularly fine and fanciful adagio, 
and of a sckerzando, which came upon the ear in 
fresh and welcome confirmation of the remarks 
on Beethoven's movements of its class, made by us 
a fortnight since, when speaking of Spohr’s Histo- 
rical Symphony. The finale was worse understood, 
by the players, and, therefore, less relished by tha 
hearers. Madame Dulcken performed Spohr's quin« 
tett in c minor, with her usual brilliancy, the wing 
instrument parts being taken by stringed instruments, 
Miss Birch sung—but worse than Miss Birch should 
sing—the great aria from ‘ Cosi fan tutte:’ she was 
joined, too, in a duet from the ever-young ‘ Fidelio,’ 
by Mr, Hobbs, 
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THE ATHENAUM 











Covent Garven.—The Easter festivities have 
been observed with the right holiday spirit at this | 
theatre. On Monday, the marvels of fairy-land | 
recorded in the history of ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ 
were wrought in a manner that Mother Bunch her- 
self might approve of; save that some malicious 
imp, envious of the success of the cunning sprite 


whom mortals call Bradwell, locked the wheels of 


the “ Patent Safety Fly,’ which was to have been 
launched on this occasion, so that the aérial omni- 
bus with its fairy freight could not ascend on the first 
night. On Thursday, Murphy’s comedy, * Know 
your own Mind,’ was revived. Last night, that most 
delightful of the romantic comedies of Shakspeare 
* As you Like it’ was played,—Miss Ellen Tree being 
the Rosalind: and to-night ‘Love in a Village’ is 
performed, each for the first time under the existing 
régime. Of the comedies and opera we will report 
next week, confining our present notice to the Easter 
extravaganza. It is a comical version of the fairy 
legend of the ‘Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,’ by 
the wags who so profanely and pleasantly travestied 
the traditionary tales of nursery lore at the Olympic; 
the rhyming dialogue being interlarded with puns, 
flash” phraseology, and parodies of popular ditties. 
The spectacle is as gorgeous and picturesque, the 
scenic transformations as sudden and surprising as 
the most lively juvenile fancy can desire: in brief, 
the magician, erst of the Olympic, waves his enchan- 
ter’s wand over the wide domain of Covent Garden, 
and his spells are proportionally potential—not an 
inch of the stage ground but opes at his bidding to 
swallow a forest, disgorge a palace, or give passage 
to some demon of the upper or nether regions. The 
Sleeping Beauty, in long clothes, receives the 
fairies’ gifts at her christening, and in a conveniently 
short interval grows up in “all the charms of ripe 
eighteen,” when the fatal puncture of the spindle 
sends her into her sleep of a century, and from 
which she is awoke by the salute of the Prince, her 
husband, before whom the enchanted wood bends, 
and opens to afford him ingress to her chamber. 
Madame Vestris makes the waking moments of the 
Sleeping Beauty vocal with song: the pretty Ame- 
rican air, with the burthen of * Long time ago,” is 
cadenced by a musical imitation of the “ sweep’s 
cry,” that issues from the chimney-tops of New 
York; and the incomprehensible “ flash” ballad, 
*Nix my Dolly,’ which owes its popularity to the 
piquant melody linked—or, to speak more properly, 
fettered—with it, assumes quite a new character from 
her style of singing it. Bland, as her magnificent 
Papa, Thomas, hight “ Noddy,” King of Noland, 
plays the despot with grotesque pomposity; and 
Harley as Lord Factotum, the Great-Grand-Lligh- 
Everything, is equally amusing with his incessant 
fussation. Nor should we omit to notice the Irish 
humour of Brougham as the bough-beaten wood- 
cutter, who is “ bothered entirely” by the refractory 
trees, that return the strokes of his axe with thrash- 
ings of their branches. ‘The christening banquet, at 
which the fairy guests appear seated in the twinkling 
of their arm-chairs—the state-bed, in which the 
Princess takes her age-long nap, surrounded by the 
slumbering court—the young lady’s prison-boudoir, 
and the scene of the wedding fé te al fresco—are each 
andall superbly fanciful. A young danseuse, Malle. 
Maria Luigia Bettoni, exhibits not only a well- 
cultivated style, and brilliant execution, but that 
more rare and delightful quality, a joyous abandon, 
which makes the exercise of her art appear like the 
spontaneous ebullition of gaiety and grace. Her 
bright looks, and the expressive accompaniment of 
the castanets in the Cachoucha, gave the true na- 
tional character to the voluptuous grace of its involu- 
tions. The maturity of her person and powers will 
place her in the first rank of the ballet, if the pro- 
mise of her noviciate be fulfilled. 

Apecput.—The holiday visitors were catered for to 
their taste,we doubt not. The entertainments consist of 
a new version of‘ Tom and Jerry,’ called * The Devil 
in London,’ in which Mephistopheles and his mighty 
master “ visit his snug little farm, the Earth,” and go 
to Epsom Races on the “ Derby” day, the House of 
Commons, and the Opera, in company with “ rooks” 
and * pigeons,” and birds of like feather ; and a glit- 
tering pageant, of which Anthony and Cleopatra— 
not Shakspeare’ 3, but Stirling’s—are the hero and 


heroine, the “ Serpent of the Nile” being furnished 





with a tail of eighty joints, resplendent in rouged 
cheeks, flesh-coloured legs, and tin-foil corslets. The 
| gravities vie with the gaieties in laughter-moving 
power—indeed, they are rather the droller of the two. 
Socie ty of Ar s.—After the lecture a on Ww ednesday, q 
Mr. Smee exhibited his new galvanic battery. The 
elements of the battery were silver and zinc, and the 

| exciting fluid dilute sulphuric acid. So far there was 
nothing new or uncommon, but the negative plates 
| were not simply silver, but silver platinized, by having 
a layer of that metal deposited on their surfaces by 
galvanic agency, thus creating an immense number 
of points from which the hydrogen might be thrown 
off, and, at the same time, insuring complete contact 








| with the exciting liquid. Mr. Smee stated that the 


advantages of this battery were, the cheapness of the 
exciting liquid, the little trouble it required to keep 
it in order, (for when done with, it only required to 
be taken out of the acid, and it is ready for use at a 
minute’s notice,) and theabsence of all injuriousfumes. 
There is an immediate cessation of action in the cells 
when the circuit is interrupted, which prevents any 
waste of the material when the battery is not in use, 

The Burning Mines of Commentry.—The great 


been extinguished; but such a mastery having been 
at length obtained over the consuming element as 
renders the catastrophe no longer doubtful, the 
mayor of that commune has addressed a letter to 
one of the Paris journals, in which he seeks to com- 
municate more precise opinions, as well of the extent 
of the calamity as of the causes in which it originated. 
“The mines of Commentry,” he observes, “ are 
worked at once subterraneously and beneath the 
open sky. Of late years, this second mode has been 
preferred, A seam extending to 80,000 cubic metres 
had recently been exposed, and was about to be 
carried off, without any apprehension of the fire, 
which, in fact, has existed in these mines during the 
last four-and-twenty years, but the seat of whose 
action was at some distance from the mass infques- 
tion, and was besides confined by important gworks 
of art. No danger seemed to present sen that 
direction ; yet an active and unceasing watch was 
maintained night and day. All possible precautions 
had thus been regularly taken. On the 15th of 
March last, a huge fall of earth, which no vigilance 
could foresee, suddenly occurred, throwing down the 
barriers established, and driving their guardians be- 
fore it. The director of the mines immediately de- 
scended into the works, caused the safety-gates to be 
closed, and endeavoured to bar all access to the air. 
But the tire, bursting through every obstacle, spread 
with instantaneous and devouring force, over the 
great coal seam, which was soon in full combustion, 
The civil and military authorities were immediately 
on the spot, and rivalled each other in zeal and 
activity. They were accompanicd by the engineers 
of the roads and bridges, and those of the mines ; 
who declared that a great and continuous body of 
falling water was the only power capable of subduing 
the conflagration. But the river flowed 58 metres 
beneath the coal-field. A minute survey of the 
ground was, however, made; and established the 
possibility of turning the course ofa tributary stream, 
which flowed at a distance of 4,300 métres. The work 
was instantly commenced; the ground-formations 
for the bed of the deviation occupied forty-eight 
hours: and twice that interval of time sufficed to 
execute and arrange in their places certain wooden 
conduits, destined to traverse several intervening 
hollows. At length the waters so impatiently ex- 
pected, arrived, pouring into the burning mine 2,000 
cubic métres of water per day. At the present 
moment, all the subterranean works are under water ; 
and since the commencement of this month a system 
of irrigation has been established on the burning mass, 
which has produced the happiest effects. Hopes are 
entertained that, in time, not only will the immediate 
conflagration be extinguished, but that also which 
has been in operation for 24 years past. 





To CorrEsPONDENTS.—An Artist—T. M. received. <A 
Subscriber at Edmonton should have addressed his letter to 
the Journal in which the announcement appeared. 





Erratum.—Page 309, col. 1, the quotation from Simonides 
should have been— 
But could’st thou feel what I deplore, 





Then would L hid theg—sleep (ie mere. 


conflagration in these extensive coal beds has not yet | 
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of both Sexes. With 32 Wood Engravings, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
cloth lettered, , 
An Outline of the History of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Rome; comprising an Ac count of Italy, from its most re- 
mote Antiquity to the present Time, and embodying the History 
of Christianity, from its earliest Date. In Question and Answer. 
5 AN Mrs. Charles De Havilland. 2nd edition, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 

ou 
London: 





Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster row. 





This day is publishe 3s 
O*: the PRINC IPLE 's" “of COMMON 
\CEPTIVE DISCIPLINE; the Eighth of a Series - 
Sto a BROTHER CURATE, on Professional topics of 
ne hd interest and ee. ance. 
by AS UPERNU MERARY. 
London: T. Cadell, Strand; W. L Blackwood & Sons, Edin- 
burgh; and salliken, & 7 Dublin. 
f whom may be had 
Seven Letters se a Brother Curate on Professional 
Topics. 7s. in boards. 




















On the Ist of \ rt sric - al &vo. of a 
ATURAL ‘TUSTORY. “Of “au "ADRUP E DS, 
and OTHER MAMMIF EROU S ANIMALS (including 
the principal varieties of the we nl apeay comprising a descrip= 
tion of the class MAMM.: ALIA; 2p introductory outline of 
the osteology and organiz ition ofi groups, and popu- 
larly interesting de tails of their physical : utelleetual powers, 
instincts, habits, ane localities.. In Me nthly Par = 
sy WILLIAM Cl vow LINNAGUS MARTIN, F.L.S. 
W ith above 1500 Eng Sy of which about 500 are represen- 
tations of animals, be eatiful y engravedon wood, from drawings 












by Witiiaw Harvey ; besides numerous incidental Illustra- 
Whitehead & Co, 76, Fleet-street, London, 
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On On Friday, May 1, will ‘be published, price Is., the Ist Number of 
ROTHER JONATHAN; or, the 
“SMARTEST NATION IN ALL CREATION.” 
en of American Life and Manners, selected from the 
ers of Mr. Hugo Saris air, late an ore er in the Royal Navy 
ingland Edited by PAUL PATTERSON 
oft re completed in Fifteen Monthly Pests, each containing 
ped pages of Letterpress, and ‘Two Aquatint Engravings, 
ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 
Hugh ( ‘unningham, St. Martin’s- ony ‘Trafalgar-square ; and 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


Dedicated, by Permission, to Lieut. “ha ne are Lord Fitz-Roy 
. Somerset, K.¢ 
This day, in 2 vols. Bv0. with Portr: tits and nume rous Plans cf 
z tles, 305. cloth lette 
HE MILITARY LIF E of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON. 
3y MAJOR B. Y: AC KSON and 
CAPT. C., ROCHFORT SCOTT, late of the Royal Staff Corps. 
“One of the most valuable military biographies extant.” — 
United Service Gazette. 
ondon: Longman, Orme & Co. 


s relished, price 8, cloth 


S COTI ND and the SC 
Ort the WERTHN CURCUTT. 
By CATHE 
“We cordially recomme ~% ca 
the very best that has proc eeded from her elegant and indus- 
trious pen. For ourselves, we made her tour of the Western 
Highlands at a single sitting, and hope that, the next time that 
she rides a race, we may be there to see,""—Scottish Guardian. 
“We have no hope of conveying by description an adequate 
idea of the varied and spicy ingredients of this volume, quite a 
Salmagundi in its way.....We conclude with a single observa- 
tion, that it well sustains the high reputation which Miss Sin- 
clair’s previous writings have so justly obtained for her.’’"— 
Edinburgh Evening Po. 
pinbareh Ww iifiam Ww hyte & Co. 


ately published, Uric Is. 6d. cloth gilt, lettered 
HE. PERSECUTION of the LUTHERAN 
CHURCH in PRUSSIA, from the Year 1831 to the Pre- 
sent Time. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co 
bout 3,000 copies have been sold within two months. 
“The history of this miniature persecution,—as awful in all 
the attributes of cruelty as any acts of the Inquisition,—is de- 
tailed in a little work compiled from German publications. The | 
existence of such a despotism within the heart of a reformed 
Church is revolting; and its exposure, however qoattetns to 
the virtuous pride of English Protestantism, which ought to be 
identical with religious reedom, may be received as a whole- 
some warning and admonition." — Monthly Chronicle, April, 1840, 
* This is Pee Christian narrative, eminently claiming the 





CcOTCH, 


CLAIR, 
air’s volume as one of 





London: Longman & Co. 











attention of the Christian people of this country."’—Evangelical 


Magazine, for aut 5 
n 2 vols, 8VO. price 24s. 


HE HISTORY of PRO TESTA 
CONFORMITY in ashy AND, 
ee Henry VIII. By THON PR ic 
An able and _ well written history.” *— Westminster Review. 

“The two volumes are alike in proofs of diligent research, 
wise judgment, candid statement, pious spirit, and perspicuovus | 
st ple. "—Congregational Magazine. 

“We apprehend that this caipntad d and enlightened author has 
done his wprk an injury by the title which he has employed. 
He may have deterred the general reader or the mere student of 
history from an examination of the work by a misapprehension 
of its nature, as if it were sectarian in its spirit, or only religious | 
in its object. It is the work of a liberal ee ian, and a volun- } 
tary churchman, and traces clearly andy ilosoph ally the prin- | 
ciples of civil liberty and religious privilege.’’—Scottish Pilot. | 

London: Ball, Arnold, & Co. 34, Pate Tnoster-row 


TO emeens BUILDERS, U JPHOLST ERERS,ETC. 
published, in 1 vol. ato 
TREATISE. on the Use of the Improved 
Papier Maché in the interior Decoration of Buildings and 
Works of Art. By C. F. ELEFE 
Accompanied by 92 quarto Plates, re ores upwards of 
Six Hundred Patterns, accurately figured, of = ae, eeed and 
other Ornaments; being part of a still larger collection of en- 
richments in every style of design, exclusively apatectare d 
in the aprosee Papier Miché, and sold by, C. F. BIELEFELD, 
No. 15, Wellington-street North, near the iin Opera House. 
The above Treatise, with the Plates, pres e 21. 2s., to be had of 
C. F. Bielefeld, as above and any Plate or Plates may be had 
separately, at 6d. per Plat 
C. F. Bielefeld’s ‘improved Papier Miché is now patronized b 
most of the principal London and Provincial Architects, and 
has been adopted in some of the largest public and private 
buildings i in England. 


THE LATE MAJOR RENNELL'S Not 
In 8vo. with a Series of Charts, p 


special permission, to his Mi 
A® IN V ESTIG AT ION of “he C U RRENTS 

T ‘T » and of those which prevail 
between the Indiana Ce @ . 


N, 
Santis. 
By the late M. AJOR J INN » F.R.S. Lond, & Edin. 
orm merly Surve yor- ae ae ‘of Ben nga 
Bivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchy Pert and W <A Pall 
Ma 7 Also, by the ne Author, ¥ 

. The Geographical System of Herodotus Ex- 
aaa and E splained. New Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Maps 
~~ Portrait, 1. 8 

2. A Treatise on the Comparative Geography of 
“_ stern Asia. In 2 vols. Svo. UW. 4s., or with Atlas, 2/. lis. 

. Illustrations (chiefly Geographical) of the His- 
pe. ‘of the Expedition of Cyrus from Sardis to Babylonia; and 
the Retreat of the ‘en Thousand Greeks from thence to Tre- 
bisonde and Lydia. With an Appendix, and Three Maps, 
ato. W. 1s, 

4. Chessvations on the Topography of the Plain 
ft" ; and on the principal Objects within and arnt it, de- 
pelt ae or alluded tointhe Iliad. Wi ith a Ma ap, Ato. 
WORKS BY J. C. LOUDON, PLS. bo 
This day is published, in 1 vol. a com aining a Portrait and 
upwards of 250 Wood-engravi 10s, ; coloured, x 

EPTON’S LANDSCAP i G ABDEN ‘ING 

“— LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE; being the entire 
works, ae these subjects, of the late HU MPHRY RE PTON, 

aol with an eitetoeical | lntroduction, a Blog prepaical Notice, 
an epemsous Notes, by J. C. LOUDON, F 
r. Loudon has conferred a real be efit ong all gardeners 
fe gardening Segre in republishing Kepton’s Works ata 
mens price - fae b. 
ORETt UM et F RUT ICETUM BRITAN- 

o— Mi ons te Trees and Sprabe of Pepeln. In 8 vols, 

with upwards 0 ¢ngravings, price clot 
NCY CLOPEDIA of CO'l TAGE ‘and VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE. A new Edition, with upwards of 

2,000 Engrayings, price 3/. boards 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. 





NT NON- 


from the Reformation | 
*E, D. 

















| serving notice :-—BR 


On Monday, April 27, in. 1 vol. royal folio, half-bd. in morocco, 
with patent caoutchouc binding, price Four Guineas, 
ORD MONSON’S SKETCHES in the De- 
partment of the ISERE and the HIGH ALPS, chiefly 
designed to illustrate the M 7 of Felix Neff, by Dr. Gilly. 
Lithographed ey Louis Haar 
London: W. H. Dalton. © oe kspur-street, Charing-cross. 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 
RACTICAL GARDENE 
and MODERN HORTICULTURIST; exhibiting Fe 
latest and most approved management of Kite hen, Fruit, and 
‘lower Gardens, the Green house, Hot-house, Conse rvatory, 
&c. for every menth | _ the lustrate 3 by pranepene En- 
gravings. By CHARLES 4 ‘OSH, C. .HLS., late Gar- 
dener to the King br the Belgians at Bion Sake and ‘now at 
Dalkeith Palace. 
In one volume (972 
Flow ‘ers, Coloured 
This work, “the J d experience of a life devoted to the science 
of Horticul'ure,” will be found the most useful assistant, not only 
f ah Amateur, but also tu the operative Gardener, ever pub- 
ishec 
London: 
Booksellers 


SECOND ountEs or =. 
RAC TS 














ages), 2ls.; or with 49 Specimens of choice 








Thomas Kelly; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and all 





FA —y ws = . ACTS, 
on ‘the c TURCH po the Pik AYER- 
BOOK. Second Ser 
By the Rev. F REDE SRICK W. FABER, M.A. 
Fellow of University ¢ ‘ollege, Oxford. 
The Tracts are sold separately, for distribution, at the follow- 
ing 


»rices — 
1, The Church a Safeguard against Modern Selfish- 
2 Church Witness against Worldly 


3. The U nfulfiiled Glory of the Church. 4d. 
4, A Churchman’s Politics in Disturbed Times. 
5. The Church Calendar, a Help against Time. 3d, 
6. The Dignity of Little Children. 3d. 
*,* New Editions of the Tracts in the First Scries are now 
ready and the complete Series of Twelve TRACTS on the 
CHURCH and her OFFICES, may be had in 1 vol. price 4s. 6d. 
in boards. 
Rivingtons, gt. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 


Parker, Oxfor 
PpAt E NT PE RRYIAN FILTERINKSTAND. 


The novel and useful lnventi ion insures an instantaneous 
supply of CLEAR FILTERED INK in the cup of the Filter, 


ad. 
Dectzine a 





| which can be returned into the inhet md at any moment, where 
| it is secured from injury, and not affected by the atmosphere. 


The Ink, thus protected, never thickens or moulds, and remains 
good for any length of time in any climate. ‘The process of fil- 
tration causes the colouring matter to be held in suspension ; 
hence the trouble and inconvenience occasioned by unsuitable 
Ink, generally found in ordinary Inkstands, hare completely ob- 
viated by the use of the FILTER INKSTAND. One of moder- 
ate size will contain sufficient Ink for six or twelve months’ 
writing. —Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co. Patentees and Manu- 

37, Red L i -square, L ondon j ; also by all Stationers 
and other dealers in such articles 


CARPET. CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOU: 293, 24, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above W are- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. ‘The following are especially de- 
SSELS CARPETS. bshoee sds st and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and pores in des with ec onomay in 
price.—CABIN PURNT’ BRI { and PARISIAN, 
his departme nt. from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, allords facilities for e ape ious selection not equalle ne 
any he IEDD Particular care is given A 
ensure every s ed, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. ise xceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warrante d colours and 
exquisite designs. 
L YON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, — 5, High Holborn, 


ENNY POST.—STOCKEN, 53, Quadrant.— 
ENVELOPES, eight dozen for 6d.—Stoc ken’ 3 Post-oflice 
writing papers, the only house in London that has had paper 
- ressly made, where two sheets may be enclose 
re, and still under weight for a s sinzle letter. Supe ri 
3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 24d., 
per ream ; oe largest and most ¢ int assortme of Envelope 
Cases, lilled , complete, from 5s. 64. ; Blotting Books, Albums, 
‘ooks, sles, and Prayer Books bound, in velvet, &c. 
Name- << ate elegantly engraved, and 100 superiine cards printe a. 
for 5s.; G. Riddle’s new sp ly- -Pro} elled patent ever-pointed 
Silver Pcneil Cases, the last greatest improvement ever made 
in this useful article ; to be had at Eeachean’ s, 53, Quadrant, Re- 
gent-street. 


wy FOCe EN’S PORTABLE 

SASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. 6d. Rosewood or Mab nogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
sha re soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 1sv. 6d., with lock 
and ke Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with = Aa of the best brushe s, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guine as. Dressing Cases reps 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory rs, in case 
for 8s. 6¢. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6¢. Kosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
with lock and key. Despatch Bones, in russia or morocco, 
Tray eine W riting C: as i. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coron 











; DRESSING 


3 a 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. ny 
Hear r, 53, Quadrant, Re neti ty neat door to. Swan and 


STCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

N of TOOTHBRUSH, made on Pb most 

les and patronized by the most eminent of the 

a ieeh will search thoroughly into the 

Te eth, and will clean in the most effectual and 

wner. Metcalfe bag Brushes are famous 

on a plan that the rs never come loose in the 

n improved (lothes-bruash, tha t cleans in a third part 

ial time, and incapable of injuri the finest nap. A 

newly-invented Brush for cle 
factory effect. The much approve od b ~ esh- brushes 

mended by the Faculty, and Horse-bair Gloves 

Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the dur: ae unbleach 

bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 

Anew and large smnperiiee of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 

of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No, 13¢, Oxfo. street, nearly 

opposite Hanover-square. 


ng 
aning velvet with quick ands 











x y r ° 
ESTRUCTIVE ANIMALCULAE.~As Spring 

approaches, the larva of destructive insects are propa- 
gated in infinite multitude es, and im pregnate with millions of 
insects the very air we breathe D begs to inform Nur- 
serymen, Amateur and Practic al Gardene ers, that he has invented 
flexible discharge tubes to all his Mac hines for destro ing those 
Animalcule which make such deadly havoc on all fruit- trees 
and plants at this season of the year. From thirty-one years’ 
practical experience in gardening in all its branches, J. R. can 
warrant them to be the best adapted for the above purpose. The 
valves being solid metal can never get out of repair. Working 
Mode ls in Glass may be seen at the London Galleries of Science. 
Manufectured gad sold by the Patentee, Regent-circus, Pic- 
cadilly ; sold also by the most re ae Sy Nursery and Seeds- 
men in the United Kingdom. None are gC nuine except stamped 
with the words “READ'’s PATENT.” A liberal discount Pa 
lowed to the trade. 


YE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 

HAMBE RLAIN, OPTIC! AN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRESE RV ING SPECTACL "g S, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly Hiren od d by most 

distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
aoe rof he ved ba ony e able s, itted to the purchaser's own 

bx 


0 for Ladies 

0 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 

6 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 

6 for Gentlemen 
0 for Ladies 














Ditto, ditto, Deuble Join 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame . 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints.. 
Ditto, ‘Tortoiseshell Frame 
Ditto, Best Black i alo Horn . 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame 0 6 for Mechanics. 
The above ure all glazed with ‘the ‘cle sarest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
e the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used. 
GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s, 6d. 
Country and Por = correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they ca d common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacl] Letters to - pa ~* A month's trial al- 
lowed, within whic b : ‘ustomers ma range thei " purchases. 
MAKE! IMPROVED DANONE drheae 
Superior 8-inch vy & 0 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid wit 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer, whic ie 
to any part, without injury, from 2/. Sy. to .... 6 0 
Most Improved Mountain Barometer ......e0e 0 
Ditto, Marine, from 2/. ls. t ° 
37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct lin 


J DELCROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to her 
ee Majesty,. and the Royal Family, No. 158, NEW BOND- 
STREET (opposite Stevens's Hotel). 

The great supe riority of J, Deleroix & Co.'s Pe efamery has been 
so incontrovertibly established by the disting patronage 
ot her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dow . the various 
Members of the Royal Family, and by the Nobility and Gentry, 
as to render it superfluous for them to particularize their far 
celebrated and highly admired articles.—J. DELCROIX & Co, 
beg, however, most respectfully to announce to he Nobility, and 
Ge nt ry, . the nt they have just prepared three novel pode pxquiaitely 

rfumes, under the appellations of the BO DE 
Noc bk s ROY ALES and BOUQUET DU PRINCE ie seit, in 
commemoration of the auspicious nuptials of Her Most Grac ious 

i y; also THE BOUQUET DU DUC DE WELLINGTON 

& Co. flatter the »mselves will meet with universal 

















w HITE TEE TH. 

ow L: AND" S$ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice— 

: flicient White Powder for the Teeth, sole} 
prepared from Oric ~ al he rbs of the most delightful odour, an 
of sovereign virtue for strengthening, preserving, and thoroughly 
cleansing the Teeth. It eredic ates tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves spols of incipient de ‘and preserves the ena amel, to 
which it gives a pearl- like hiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting propertics, sives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. As 
an aatiscorbutic, the gwias also share in its transcendent powers. 
Scurvy is eradicated from them, a healthy action and redness is 
induced, that offers to the notice of the medical prac titioner the 
most indi ubitable signs of their healthful state, Price 2s, 9d. 
Box, duty include 


ROWLAN b’ s ALSANA EXTRACT immedi- 
ately relieves U. 5 vent Tooth-Ache, Gum Boils, &c. Price 
25. Yd.—4s. Ge is. Gd. per Lottle 

*,* NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A. *ROWL AND & SON, 20, HATTON INDON, 
are engraved on the Govt rnment Stamp whic hi is pasted on each, 
also printe ad in red on the W rapper in W hich this article is in- 
close¢ «* Be sure to ask for’ “ROW L AND'Ss.” Sold by them, 
and by respectable Perfumers and Med ticine e Venders. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOC TION or FLUIDEN TRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 

s allowed by me al men to be the best (as itis the original) 
ol the now numer oncentrate a preparations of the kind. A 
dessert spoonful of it dilu ted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decor tior 1.08 the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the Br *harmacopceias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and all 
cutaneous d ses; also has been found extremely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an im- 

proper use of mercury 
Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s. -» half-pints, 10s., and 
rs. € ry Ti jomas Butler, Chemist, 4, pace. 
. Paul's, London iy be obtained of J 

0, Oxford-street ; ‘likewise at 20, \ aterloo-place, oppos yd 
Pott Otlice, Edi nburg h; or, by order, throug “h any re 4d 4 














t corn r of St. 
i en an 
nd | amily es ‘dicine Ches 


Paul's Churchyard— 
assortment of Emigrants’, 
ts, in mahogany and plain 
wood, 





CARD.—When the most important functions 

Ps of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance mprudene reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has bee : me d beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned bya general or partial relaxation or 
weakness in either se x, and it is equally certain that SEDDON'S 
genuine AROMATIC LOZ! NGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this species of debility. 
When taken into the eons ac hy they immediately difluse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightful, salut: ary, and re rmenent, hen the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the cirenlation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Lozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
1 ri » animal spir igorate the body, and re-ani- 





W ersion toexercise, loss or de- 
sand Pr: allid countenance, indicate approach. 
lng consumption, the delicate female will be preserved and 
restored to he alth and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents : Mr. Giflord, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxiord-street. In Boxes at 7s, and 225, 
each. Observe, each box is signed J, P. Seddon, 
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MR. MOON, 


HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHER AND PRINTSELLER, 20, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE 


The Authentic University Portrait 


or 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Presented by His Grace to the University of Oxford, 
IN HIS ROBES AS CHANCELLOR OF THAT UNIVERSITY, 
Painted by J. LUCAS, Esq. 















Numerous as have been the portraits of ‘the greatest commander of the age, and the most eminent statesman of his time,” one was yet wanting which should represent him 
associated with the veneration and the learning of the University over which he presides. Ilcnoured and distinguished by the choice of that learned body—an honour which reflected 
lustre on themselves—the accession of the Duke of Wellington to the Chancellor's Chair of Oxford, is, and will be, one of the most remarkable epochs of its history. This Portrait, 
which is unsurpassed as a faithful likeness, cannot fail of obtaining that popularity (and especiatly among the members of the University) which will become one proof of the respect 
and veneration which they feel for its head, and of their gratitude and admiration of the great man whose name stands the most proudly pre-eminent in the world. 


To Subscribers: PRINTS, 2/. 2s.; PROOFS, 42. 4s.; PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS, with Autograph, 67. Gs. 





EUROPA. A SCRUB. 


Engraved in the highest class of Art by CHARLES HEATH, Esq., from the Original Engraved by J. EGAN, from ~ cnquiate Rang by W. HUNT, exhibited in the 
Picture by W. IIILTON, Esq. R.A., in the Collection of SSE GRO Comwery- 
LORD DE TABLEY. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 1. 1s.; Before Letters, 12. 1s. 6d. 


THE WIDOWED QUEEN AND FAMILY OF 
CHARLES THE FIRST 
CONTEMPLATING HIS PORTRAIT. 

Painted by JOY, engraved in Mezzotinti by SIMMONS. 

Prints, 1/. lls. Gd.; Proofs, 3i. 3s.; India Proofs, 47. 4s.; Before Letters, 62. 6s. Prints, 1. 1s.; Proofs, 2. 2s.; Before Letters, 30. 3s. 


Prints, 12. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Before Letters, 4/. 4s, 


—_—_—— 


MERCURY AND ARGUS. 


Painted by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A., engraved by J. WILLMORE. 








A PORTRAIT OF 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinti, from a Painting by W. PICKERSGILL, Esq. R.A. 
Price to Subscribers: PRINTS, 1/. 1s.; PROOFS, 27. 2s.; BEFORE LETTERS, 32. 3s. 





MR. PACK’S PRINCE GEORGE’S 
FAVOURITE PONY AND DOGS. FAVOURITE PONY AND DOGS. 


Painted by E. LANDSEER, R.A., engraving by T. LANDSEER. Painted by E. LANDSEER, R.A., engraving by GILLER. 
Prints, ll. 11s. 6d.; Proofs, 2/. 2s. ; Before Letters, 32, 3s. Prints, ll. 11s. 6d.; Proofs, 22. 2s.; Before Letters, 32. 3s. 





A SCENE FROM 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 





BASSANIO, PORTIA, &c. ‘ a 


St * 
** There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper % 
That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek, r 
Portia.” MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Engraved in the highest style of Art by G. T. DOO, from the Original Picture by G.S. NEWTON, R.A.,, in the Collection of JOHN SHEEPSHANK, Esq. 
PRINTS, 1. 1s.; PROOFS, 22. 2s.; INDIA PROOFS, 3/. 3s.; BEFORE LETTERS, 41. 4s. 





A VIEW OF DOVOR. DEER STALKING. 


From a Picture in the possession of the Earl of Liverpool; painted by SIR A. W. CALL- | A SERIES of PLATES from Original Paintings by EDWIN LANDSEER, RA., engraving 
COTT, R.A., engraved in line by JOHN PYE. by J. H. ROBINSON, THOMAS LANDSEER, and CHARLES FOX. 


Prints, 12. 1s.; Proofs, 27. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Before Letters, 47. 4s. Part L., which will contain three subjects, nearly ready for Publication. 


F. G. MOON, 20, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
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